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EVENTS. OF. THE . WEEK 

HE debate on Monday initiated, in a restrained 

‘and persuasive speech, by Mr, Lloyd George on 

_the offer drawn by the Churches from the Miners’ 
Federation was a melancholy affair.. Many. of the 
speakers, and the Prime Minister in particular, seemed 
oppressed by a sense that, the House of Commons is 
playing -a poor and feeble part in this. stage of the 
dispute. The Government is, of course, responsible for 
that. Ifthe advances of Mr. Hartshorn and Mr. Varley 
had been met half-way a few weeks ago, the whole 
matter might have. been lifted out of the hands. of Mr. 
Cook and Sir Adam Nimmo and Parliament have ful- 
filled its proper function as the supreme arbitral 
assernbly of the nation. As things are theré seems 


to be nothing for the House to do except recriminate, 
and the sooner it adjourns for the summer vacation the 
better. Mr. Baldwin’s contribution to this debate was 
that of a tired and disillusioned man. His zeal to settle 
the dispute appears to have evaporated entirely. Now 
he can only express the hope that ‘* by passing through 
a term of bitter experience,’’ the owners and the miners 
will learn wisdom and come to terms without any 
assistance from the Government. 
* * * 


If the strike goes on much longer there will be a 
famine in mediators. The Government has long since 
been disqualified for this service by becoming a par- 
tisan, if not an actual party, in the dispute. The 
T.U.C. have similarly shot their bolt, and it is signifi- 
cant that the miners’ leaders have agreed to terms under 
pressure from the Churches which they had rejected 
when put forward by the T.U.C. The Government, on the 
other hand, in their new-found anti-clericalism, would 
probably reject from the Churches suggestions which 
they would welcome from the T.U.C.; and it is note- - 
worthy that Mr. Baldwin declined with some acerbity, 
on, Monday to contemplate the reconstitution of, the 
Samuel Commission for the. purpose of arbitrating on 
wages, and. interpreting their own Report. - Since the 
passing of the Eight Hours Act, the Samuel Report has 
lost favour in Ministerial circles. As we go to press 
the Parliamentary Labour Party are seeking ‘an inter- 
view with the Miners’ Executive, but it is tinlikely that 
their intervention will be fruitful at this stage. Pos- 
sibly ‘some new light will be thrown on the situation 
by the delegates’ conference of the Miners’ Federation, 
which has been summoned to meet on Friday. 

* * * 


‘ Mr. Runciman and the Board of Trade have both 
been framing estimates of the cost of the coal dispute. 
The ‘considered opinion of the Board, as given by Mr. 
A. M. Samuel in answer to a question in the House is 
that :— 

‘‘ Tf the unavoidable reduction. in the activity, of those 
recorded as employed is taken into account, the total loss 
in the period since April 80th may reach £150,000,000, or 
even a larger sum. These figures include the losses 
suffered by the coal-mining industry, (which may be esti- 
mated at about £40,000,000), and those caused by the 
general strike."’ 


Mr. Runciman’s estimate differed in several details from 
that of the Board of Trade, and he made.the total loss 
somewhat larger—£160 millions. These figures are im- 
pressive, and they harmonize only too well with Mr. 
Churchill’s estimate last May, which Mr. Lloyd George 
recalled on Monday :— 


‘‘ The loss of two or three weeks’ stoppage would be 
recoverable ; that of eight or nine weeks would make a 
deep mark on the livelihood of the whole people. A 
stoppage of twelve or'fourteen weeks would probably 
mean that it will be two or three years before the country 
can recover.”’ / 
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This year’s Liberal Summer School, which, as we 
go to press, is nearing its close at Oxford, has been 
particularly interesting and encouraging. It was re- 
freshing in the first place to observe a gathering of 
Liberals devoting itself to the problems of the day and 
the Liberal attitude thereto, without the slightest 
deviation into the personal differences of leaders. And 
with that intriguing distraction out of the way, it be- 
came clear at once how strong and vital is the Liberal 
idea, how far it is from being true that it has lost either 
its fertility or its proselytizing power. Among the 
papers read, particularly noteworthy were those by Mr. 
Philip Kerr, of Round Table fame, on the Industrial 
Situation, and by Professor Graham Wallas, the erst- 
while Fabian Essayist (from whom we publish an impor- 
tant article this week), upon Trade Unionism. Pro- 
fessor Wallas’s passionate insistence on the need to 
assert with reference to our modern problems the old 
doctrine of the supremacy of the public interest over the 
obstructive tendencies of self-regarding sectionalism 
was one of the most eloquent and inspiring exhortations 
to which Liberals have listened for many years. And 
seldom can there have been such a charming and sug- 
gestive portrayal of the atmosphere of Victorian 
Liberalism as that contained in Mr. Haslam Mills’s 
paper on ‘‘ Some Changes in the Public Life of 
England.” 


* * * 


Perhaps the most striking feature of the School was 
the interest displaved in the question of Inheritance. 
Sir John Simon, in his inaugural] address, and Mr. 
Philip Kerr in his paper, both devoted themselves 
largely to this theme, others touched upon it, the body 
of the School was obviously interestéd in it; and a 
concrete proposal for a Reinheritance Legacy Duty, 
based on the Rignano idea, was put forward, on behalf 
of the Summer School Committee, by the Editor of 
this journal. Dr. Hugh Dalton, of the Labour Party, 
was, we think, the first man to bring the Rignano idea 
before the British public, and he and other Labour 
thinkers have done much to direct attention to the 
question of inheritance. But the sudden emergence of 
this question from a condition of surely astonishing 
neglect into a considerable prominence has been mainly 
the work of a few Liberals, notably Mr. E. D. Simon, 
Professor Henry Clay, and Sir Josiah Stamp. And 
once again it has been left to Liberals to make the idea 
practical politics by giving it practicable shape. Here, 
surely, we have an important issue on which Liberalism 
and Labour may profitably co-operate in future. 

* * * 


In the House of Lords on Monday there was an 
interesting dialogue between Lord Arnold and Lord 
Balfour on the return to the gold standard. Lord 
Arnold pointed out what is surely incontestable, that, 
whatever advantages the higher exchange may have 
brought in other directions, it has been necessarily and 
seriously detrimental to the export trades. These were 
the trades which were in ‘* the most parlous condition, 
and it should have been the policy of the Government 
to try to help these trades, not to depress them still 
further.’”’ Lord Balfour replied in a delightfully charac- 
teristic speech :— 


‘The question is fraught with difficulties, and I 
am quite ready to admit that, in the world as it is made, 
it is hardly possible to make so great a change as the 
reversion to the gold standard, fraught, as I think, with 
so many benefits, without finding on careful examina- 
tion that the great benefits are to a certain extent 
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counterbalanced by corresponding evils. That is too fre- 
quent an event in the experience of us all to cause any 
surprise, or to involve any belief that we have necessarily 
gone on the wrong track.”’ 


* * * 


To the suggestion, that in view of the difficulties of 
the export trades, last year was a very bad time to 
choose, Lord Balfour made the familiar retort that it 
can always be argued that the time is wrong. Now this 
is all very well as a Parliamentary answer. But we 
cannot afford to deal with our new economic problems 
in this spirit, to treat them in vacuo as it were, without 
reference to surrounding circumstances. Unless we 
learn to shape our economic policy by the needs of the 
concrete situation, we shall be in danger of making 
worse mistakes than the return to gold. 


* * # 


Lord Parmoor’s interrogations on foreign policy in 
the House of Lords served the useful purpose of draw- 
ing from Lord Balfour an emphatic repudiation of any 
intention on the part of the Powers to intervene forcibly 
in the internal affairs of China. In other respects, Lord 
Balfour’s reply was marked by almost unrelieved nega- 
tion. He stated—what everyone knows—that the 
nominal Central Government has little authority out- 
side the walls of Peking; but he declined to make any 
statement with regard to the attitude of the Powers 
towards the Canton administration, and he still appears 
to regard the officials at Peking as the only people with 
whom it is possible to negotiate. On these lines it 
seems hopeless to look for any improvement in the situa- 
tion. Sooner or later it will be necessary to recognize 
that the internal chaos in China and the fiscal and other 
issues between China and the Powers are very intimately 
related, and that, formally or informally, the co-opera- 
tion of the provincial leaders must be sought in their 
solution. Meanwhile, the alliance between Chang Tso- 
lin and Wu Pei-fu seems to have been broken, and 
Chang is credited with the intention of leaving his 
late ally to be destroyed by the Kuominchun. 

* * * 


It is a matter for satisfaction that the discussions 
between American and British officials on the preven- 
tion of ** rum-running ”’ have been brought to a con- 
clusion satisfactory to both parties. It was a reflection 
on our national honour that an organized conspiracy to 
defeat the laws of a friendly Power should be assisted 
by any laxity in British administration, and it is satis- 
factory to learn from Mr. Locker-Lampson’s statement 
that stringent measures are to be taken against the 
illegal transfer of vessels to British registry, and the 
evasion of clearance and quarantine regulations in the 
West Indies. At the same time, we are clad that there 
is to be no further extension of the right of search 
hevond that provided for in the Liquor Convention. 
The creation of precedents in international law is a 
serious matter. and the manner in which the right of 
search has, at times, been interpreted by the American 
Prohibition Authorities gives additional reason for 
caution. We hope an opportunity mav be found to issue 
a report on the working of the verv substantial conces- 
sions made in 1924, as well as on the new administrative 
measures now agreed. 

* * + 


A situation of great gravity between Mexico and 
the United States has arisen since the Government of 
President Calles began to give effect to the new Church- 
and-State law and to expel all alien priests. The core 
of the Mexican case is that in so far as the Catholic 
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hierarchy is foreign, it has been an influence deadly to 
the new Mexico, and therefore that the law is a measure 
of simple self-preservation. The issue comes as a god- 
send to those powerful interests in the United States 
which have been working for years towards military 
intervention in Mexico, but it presents an overwhelming 
difficulty to the Washington Government. The Catholic 
Church claims nearly twenty millions of adherents in 
the United States, and its leaders at the moment are 
rejoicing in the spectacular success of the great 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. They are organizing 
pressure upon the President and the State Department 
on behalf of their co-religionists in Mexico, but Mr. 
Coolidge is acutely aware of the judgment awaiting him 
if he should say or do anything that would imply a pro- 
Catholic policy in international affairs. Americans are 
terrified of the irruption of the religious issue into their 
political life ; and in these days of Fundamentalism and 
the Ku Klux Klan they have good reason for their 
fears. President Coolidge, of course, has to watch his 
every step in regard to Mexico. 


* * * 


Australian opinion is evidently seriously disturbed 
by the proposed agenda for the Economic Conference of 
the League of Nations. Mr. Bruce has solemnly warned 
the League against discussing questions of trade and 
immigration, and Mr. Charlton, the leader of the Labour 
Party, has submitted to the House of Representatives 
a resolution instructing the Australian delegates to 
oppose strenuously the inclusion in the agenda of 
matters of domestic concern. As defined by both Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Charlton, these include all questions re- 
lating to immigration, tariffs, the relation of population 
to area, and the control and development of natural 
resources. The attitude of the Australians is, of course, 
perfectly consistent. They have always denied the right 
of the Imperial Government to any voice on these ques- 
tions, even when Australian action with regard thereto 
profoundly affected the foreign policy of the Empire. 
It is to be hoped, nevertheless, that Mr. Charlton’s 
motion will not be carried, at any rate without modifi- 
cation. It may be admitted that the League will need 
to handle such questions cautiously ; but it cannot per- 
form adequately its functions as an instrument for pre- 
serving peace if the problems most likely to cause inter- 
national friction are excluded from its agenda. 


* * x 


The proposals for special legislation to deal with 
offences against white women in Kenya have led to some 
discussion in the Tims on the whole administration of 
justice in that country. The Nairobi correspondent of 
the Times complains that recourse to a magistrate has 
superseded the old basis of ‘*‘ summary justice between 
master and man,’’ and that natives guilty of various 
crimes have often been acquitted because the Courts 
‘** require the completest observance of the laws of 
evidence before recording a conviction.”? Sir Robert 
Hamilton, ex-Chief Justice of East Africa, has replied 
with honourable warmth to this attack on the magis- 
trates for upholding the cardinal principle of British 
law. He adds that he has known of “‘ cases of brutality 
and murder of natives by white men tried by a Judge 
and a white jury, where the Judge has stated that on 
uncontroverted facts in evidence there should be a con- 
viction, and the jury has promptly brought in a verdict 
of ‘ Not guilty.’ ’’ Both the facts stated by Sir Robert 
Hamilton and the original attack on the magistrates 
give a thoroughly bad impression of the mentality of 
the Kenya settlers. 
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An even-handed administration of justice, while it 
is the main basis of all claim to civilization, is peculiarly 
important in territories where the white man has 
assumed, on his own initiative and responsibility, trus- 
teeship for a coloured population. We note with satis- 
faction that the International Legislative Assembly of 
Tangier has asked the Mendub to invite a special com- 
mission for inquiring into the charges against the mixed 
police, and that the French administrator of Tangier has 
supported the proposal. That there is substance in 
the charges is shown by the fact that one of the com- 
missioners of police has already been condemned by a 
disciplinary court for illegal detention of prisoners and 
violence. As the Assembly evidently mean business, 
there is good hope that this particular scandal will be 
brought to an end. 


* * * 


The Royal Commission on Lunacy which was 
appointed two years ago has now issued its Report. On 
the whole, it is a reassuring document. The Com- 
missioners state that in none of the cases brought before 
them were they left in any doubt as to the propriety of 
the certification of insanity, and they come to the con- 
elusion that in practice instances of sane persons being 
wrongfully certified or improperly detained must be of 
the rarest occurrence. On the other hand, they find 
that, owing to their liability to actions at law, doctors 
are increasingly reluctant to certify the insane, and 
they report that unless some relief is found for the situa- 
tion a breakdown in the system is inevitable. On 
broader issues, they state that there is no clear line of 
demarcation between mental and physical illness, and 
that the modern conception of mental illness calls for a 
complete revision of the attitude of society towards the 
mentally afflicted. ‘‘ The keynote of the past has been 
detention, the keynote of the future should be preven- 
tion and treatment.’? A wise and humane slogan. 


* * * 


A recent issue of the Lasour GazETTE gives 
particulars of the working of a decasualization scheme 
in Bristol which may well serve as a model to other 
ports. Among those who had studied the subject there 
was substantial agreement in 1918 as to the technique 
of decasualization: the joint committees which had 
come into existence to deal with questions of exemption 
from military service ought to continue; all dock 
labourers should be registered ; fresh entries should be 
sparingly allowed ; engagements after the first morning 
call should be at central calling-on places ; men habitu- 
ally neglecting to present themselves for work ought 
to be struck off the register. In this way a steady reduc- 
tion of the surplus could be brought about. Theoretic- 
ally the difficulties did not seem to be very great. But 
unfortunately, through short-sightedness and indiffer- 
ence, the schemes which were started came to very little 
in most ports. In some places, notably in London, 
registration was so lax that an impossibly large number 
of men was placed upon the roll. In other places the 
men refused to attend the surplus stands. Quite a 
number of the joint. committees dissolved in disgust. 
At Bristol, however, there is a different tale to tell. 
The Joint Committee compiled its register carefully, 
and it has been very cautious about fresh admissions. 
The number on the register has been reduced from 4,790 
in January, 1921, to 8,088 in March of this year. As the 
port requires about 8,000 men, it will be seen that the 
surplus is now very small. What has been done at 
Bristol could have been done at other ports. It should 
be done now that the practicability of the method has 
been demonstrated. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND 
M. POINCARE 


POINCARE, on his return to office, has had a 

remarkable reception both in Britain and in 

France. Public opinion about a foreign states- 
man is necessarily a matter mainly of the Press. The 
average citizen has neither the means of forming an 
independent judgment on personalities abroad nor the 
opportunity of making his opinion known. But M. 
Poincaré must have been highly gratified by the warm 
welcome he has received from the bulk of the British 
Press. Many of us think of him as the statesman who 
invaded the Ruhr; the orator who occupied each Sun- 
day by preaching a sermon of hatred and vengeance 
against a beaten foe; the implacable nationalist who 
nearly succeeded in bringing the whole of Europe down 
in ruins in his determination to permit no rival to the 
power of France. Alli this seems to have been forgotten 
by our daily journalists, or lightly dismissed with the 
assurance that M. Briand at the Quai d’Orsay will keep 
his new leader straight on foreign policy. We should 
be more reassured by this consideration than we are if 
ail that really mattered was to avoid gross mistakes of 
policy, such as definitely aggressive acts. But the 
international situation just now is full of subtle pitfalls ; 
that mysterious entity ** atmosphere ’’ is of immense 
importance; and we teel anything but confident that 
the conciliatory but highly adaptable M. Briand will 
succeed in keeping the atmosphere frorn being changed 
disastrously by the fierce and narrow patriotism of 
Mw. #oincare. 

4t 1s of vital importance that Germany should 
enter the League in September; for a second rebuff 
would almost certainly delay her adhesion for a genera- 
tion and strike a heavy blow at the League itself. A 
lew days ago there was ground tor reasonable contidence 
that no such disaster would occur, but we saw last 
March how easily the cogs in the new international 
machine may be jammed, and a little ill-will in France 
might be enough to reproduce that fiasco in September 
with much more serious results. And even if that 
milestone be safely passed, there are many difliculties 
ahead—the Rhineland, the Saar, disarmament—which 
can only be overcome in an atmosphere of growing 
friendliness and confidence between France and Ger- 
many. What hope is there that mutual goodwill can 
be fostered while a man who believes that Locarno and 
the evacuation of the Ruhr were blunders is Prime 
Minister of France? If M. Poincaré were to win the 
réclame of succeeding, where so many others have 
failed, in restoring order to the French finances, it 
would not bode well, we think, for the future peace of 
Europe. 

What is the prospect of this happening? Currency 
demoralization has become a familiar phenomenon in 
post-war Europe. The same experience has been 
repeated in Russia, in Austria, in Germany, in Hungary, 
in Poland, not only with a broad resemblance, but with 
a fidelity of detail which, allowing for the variety of 
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national circumstance, is really extraordinary. We 
have learnt to analyze the process into a series of well- 
marked phases, to tabulate the special features, 
economic and psychological, which distinguish each, 
and to recognize the signs which herald the supersession 
of one phase by another. There is the phase of ‘“‘ the 
profiteer *”? when, although the work of inflation is 
going merrily ahead, people complain only that prices 
are higher than they should be, and when everyone at 
home and abroad is hypnotized by the obsolete statistic 
of the pre-war parity into a belief that this represents 
its true and proper value. There is the phase of “‘ the 
wicked foreigner,’’ when people abroad lose this inno- 
cent faith, try to unload the holdings they had foolishly 
acquired, and become “ bears ”? instead of ‘* bulls.” 
There is the phase of “‘ the flight,’’ when the contagion 
spreads to those at home, who endeavour to protect 
their savings against the inroads of depreciation by in- 
vesting them abroad. There is the phase of the real 
dégringolade when people lose their faith in the cur- 
rency so completely that they rush to turn it into goods 
the moment that they get it, refuse to sell their goods 
for it, and virtually depose it, thinking and dealing in 
terms of the stable currencies of the wicked foreigner. 
And, finally, there is the phase of stabilization, with 
its astonishing revelation that the task of stopping the 
rot which had seemed so insuperably difficult is almost 
ridiculously easy, when it is handled in the right 
manner, so easy that the job is nearly always over-done, 
with the consequence of an opposite sort of deflationary 
trouble. 


This is the story which has been repeated half a 
dozen times in Europe since the Armistice, and the 
moral of it ought by now to be as well recognized as 
the phenomenon itself. When the process of demoraliz- 
ation has reached an advanced stage, the chain of cause 
and effect which represents the ultimate and funda- 
mental truth becomes reversed. That chain is as 
follows: Budget deficits cause currency inflation. Cur- 
rency inflation causes rising prices. Rising prices cause 
a falling exchange. The Budget deficit is at the root of 
the trouble; and so, wise men say, you must strike at 
the root, you must balance your Budget, by taxation 
and retrenchment, as the one thing needful. In the 
first phase of inflation, that is not only fundamentally 
true, it is good practical advice, and if the wise men 
were listened to then, the whole development would be 
nipped in the bud. But the wise men are seldom 
listened to in this phase. They are only listened to 
when inflation has reached a stage which makes their 
advice very bad advice indeed. For, as we have said, 
the chain of cause and effect becomes reversed. The 
fall of the exchange outruns all other factors and be- 
comes the effective influence making prices rise. The 
rise of prices creates a need for more currency which 
cannot be denied (a currency famine is a familiar 
feature of the advanced stages of inflation). And—the 
point that matters for our argument—such conditions 
make continued Budget deficits inevitable, be the 
Finance Minister as heroic as he may. For expenditure 
(in money) must increase fairly fast as prices rise, while 
revenue, consisting largely of taxes assessed on the basis 
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of money incomes earned a long time before, will neces- 
sarily lag behind. It is really not helpful, amid a cur- 
rency dégringolade, to tell a Finance Minister to balance 
his budget. 

The only way to break into this vicious circle is to 
start at the other end. You must first hold the ex- 
change, and hold it firm, at whatever level you think 
most suitable. You must let prices continue to rise 
until they are adjusted to this level. You must let the 
currency continue to expand until it is also adjusted to 
this level. And then you must balance your budget 
in good earnest. But then you will probably find the 
welcome surprise awaiting you that the task is not 
difficult, that the budget may even have balanced itself. 
For, while a falling value of money will frustrate all 
your efforts, because of the tendency for revenue to 
lag behind, a fallen value of money will immensely assist 
you by reducing the burden of the public debt charges, 
which were probably the main cause of your original 
deficit. 

And the first step—to hold the exchange, and to 
hold it firm—is simple too for a country which has an 
immense gold reserve, or can borrow abroad, and thus 
command large resources in terms of foreign currencies. 
If you are ready, and make it clear that you are ready, 
to use such resources without stint to keep the exchange 
at a certain figure, you will not have to use very much 
of them. After all, it is not convenient to your citizens 
to put their money abroad, and they will stop doing so 
and will bring their money back the moment they think 
it even probable that the currency will depreciate no 
further. 

The French exchange has long since fallen well 
below the level at which the debt burden becomes bear- 
able and the balancing of the budget becomes manage- 
able, given a sufficient breathing-space. To secure this 
breathing-space, France has a more than ample gold 
reserve; and, even if she is not ready to use it, she 
would have no difficulty in obtaining adequate foreign 
loans, provided she ratifies her debt settlements with 
America and Britain. Thus, technically, the situation 
is an easy one. It calls for no special dexterity in 
finance. Nor is any special insight needed to diagnose 
the situation rightly. The recent committee of experts 
pointed out what needs doing, albeit in somewhat feeble 
and hesitating terms. A situation which needs neither 
insight nor dexterity, but only the determination to 
pursue consistently a mapped-out course, would seem 
at first sight a situation made for M. Poincaré. And, 
with his curious Coalition of six ex-Premiers, he can 
command the necessary Parliamentary support which 
the Briand-Caillaux combination lacked. 

Yet we feel sceptical. Another qualification is 
essential—a freedom from the complex of French preju- 
dices, the prejudice against parting with gold, the preju- 
dice against meeting the views of the foreigner, the 
prejudice against acknowledging the permanent depre- 
ciation of the franc. M. Poincaré is the embodiment 
of these prejudices. It is by respecting these prejudices 
that, to judge from the Ministerial Declaration, he 
hopes to restore public confidence, thereby confirming 
Mr. Robert Dell’s prescience in the imaginary Declara- 
tion he put into his mouth last week. This is not the 
spirit which will save the franc. 
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OCCUPATIONAL RECRUITING 
By GRAHAM WALLAS. 


OULD it not be well that the Government should 
WV appoint a strong Royal Commission to report on 
the methods and conditions of entrance into trades: 

and professions in Great Britain? 

The whole of this problem has been transformed, during 
the last hundred years, by the unexpected and often un- 
observed results of the coincidence of an era of mechanical 
invention with an era of universal public education. Adam 
Smith, in 1776, began his ‘* Wealth of Nations ” with the 
statement that ‘‘ improvement in the productive powers of 
labour ”’ is due to “‘ the division of labour ”’ ; and explained 
his statement by saying that—*‘ The division of labour, by 
reducing every man’s business to some one simple operation, 
and by making this operation the sole employment of his 
life, necessarily increases very much the dexterity of the 
workman.”’? These words assume the existence of condi- 
tions which modern invention and modern education have 
abolished. A machine can now almost always be invented 
which will repeat, more quickly and more exactly than the 
most practised human hand, any “ simple operation.” The 
few machines of Adam Smith’s day were so imperfect that 
a high degree of manual dexterity was required from those 
who tended them ; and the fact that the working population 
was mainly illiterate made it necessary for the machine- 
tenders to pick up the “ idea ” of their machines by the 
slow process of ‘‘ trial and error.”” Modern machine-tools 
enable us to construct any machine with an accuracy which 
would have been unimaginable to Watt or Arkwright, and 
modern education enables an intelligent and willing human 
being to pick up the idea of it rather by what Koffka calls 
** situation-psychology,”’ than by trial and error. Educated 
intelligence and willingness to produce are therefore con- 
stantly becoming more important in production, and prac- 
tical experience less important. In the war, and even, I 
am told, during the few days of the General Strike, young 
men and women, minding, for the first time, modern auto- 
matic machines, often produced more in a day than 
had skilled workers trained and working on traditional 
lines and impelled by traditional motives. 

The social change indicated by this fact may some 
day be the foundation of a new and nobler human civiliza- 
tion. Our demand for houses, food, clothing, leisure, 
travel, and books may then be supplied much more fully 
than at present with much less toil. And, what is more 
important, we may become enormously more able than we 
are at present to form and satisfy new demands. Life may, 
not for a tiny body of slaveholders, but for the millions of 
great nations, recapture that note of fresh and exciting 
adventure which was reached for a moment in Periclean 
Athens. As opportunity or impulse came, the same 
Athenian freeman could turn his energy to the building of 
the Long Walls from the Pirzus, or to a trading voyage 
to Egypt, or the provision of a chorus for a new Sophoclean 
drama, or the culture of a new variety of vine, or the 
exploration, in hour after hour of absorbing discussion, of 
a new philosophy. Already in the extremity of war, we 
found that we could turn ourselves in a few months into 
a nation of skilled mechanical fighters and munition makers, 
though our skill and efforts brought us nothing but terror 
and death and disillusion. Our grandchildren may be more 
fortunate. If in their time a physiologist demonstrates 
some new fact as to the conditions of human health, they 
may be able at once to turn the main national energy to the 
reconstruction of our houses and schools, or to the provision 
of glass for our windows which will not exclude the vitaliz- 
ing element in sunlight. If a physicist discovers how to 
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create incredible new forces from the disintegration of the 
atom, our grandchildren may set to work and build in a 
year or two new garden cities in substitution for Leeds and 
Oldham. Once in a generation our ablest men and women 
may, after providing for the rapid production of a minimum 
ef food and motor cars, go joyously to learn a new con- 
ception of life from new Platos and Zenos in new Academies 
and Porches where no degrees will be given or asked for. 

It is a shock to turn from such speculations to a 
realization of present facts. The problem before us may 
be divided into two sections—the admission into occupations 
of young persons at the end of a period of education, and 
the transference of persons already at work into new occu- 
pations. One recalls individual instances from the first 
section—the accounts which head teachers of elementary 
schools used to give me of the fate of their brightest pupils, 
or the indications which Messrs. Roker and Scott 
(Economica, March, 1926) give, in an article on juvenile 
unemployment in West Ham, of the process by which “ in- 
termittent work in blind-alley occupations soon kills any 
visions of a career, and there is only a reaching out for 
the job to be found to-day or to-morrow.’”” When one 
thinks of such cases one feels at first that the whole of our 
social organization is engaged in a tacit conspiracy to pre- 
vent us from using our new scientific powers or our newly 
educated imaginations for the satisfaction of our best wants. 

In this section of the problem, however, something has 
already been done, and it may fairly be claimed that within 
narrow limits improvement is taking place. The boys and 
girls who are about to leave an ordinary elementary school 
at fourteen are now always reminded by the head teachers of 
the need of getting work. Their names may be registered 
by the experienced officials and advisory committees of the 
local “* employment exchanges ”’ of the Ministry of Labour, 
or the local “* bureaux ” of the Education Authority. An 
attempt is made to ascertain their special fitness for any 
particular occupation, and some ingenuity is shown in look- 
ing for new occupations, like the film-industry, which are 
not yet overcrowded. Naturally the system works, in 
different localities and for different trades, with different 
degrees of success. In some trades and districts trade union 
restrictions of apprentices and learners prevent access for 
the boy without influence to the more desirable forms of 
manual labour. And the system always has to face the 
fear of many masters that the Exchanges are trying to make 
them take young persons of whom they know nothing, the 
suspicion of the local trade unions that the Exchanges may 
somehow be used for “* the manufacture of blacklegs,’”’ and 
the tradition among parents that the personal influence of a 
relative or friend in the trade, or personal approach to a 
foreman is a much more effective way of getting a job than 
any use of the official machinery. Of six thousand regis- 
tered boys or girls chosen haphazard for inquiry by the 
Ministry of Labour in 1925 only 16 per cent. obtained em- 
ployment on leaving school by the official organizations and 
less than 1 per cent. by the direct efforts of the head 
teachers of the schools. 

A more difficult question arises in the case of those 
trades and occupations entrance to which requires, owing 
either to the nature of the processes involved, or to tradi- 
tion, training longer and more expensive than that of the 
compulsory public elementary course. Some of these more 
specialized, and as a rule better-paid, occupations are com- 
paratively “‘ open.”” Students desiring to take up teach- 

ing, or any kind of clerical work, or artistic designing, or 
the Civil Service, are admitted, either with scholarships or 
without, to suitable courses of instruction solely on the 
ground of their personal fitness; and the successful student 
is, on the completion of his course, free to offer himself 
for employment. Other occupations are more or less 
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** closed ”’ by the traditions of the occupation or by legis- 
lation. Any fit person is, for instance, free to learn law at 
an English university, but he is not legally entitled to 
practise the profession unless he is accepted, on conditions 
laid down by themselves, by the bodies governing the pro- 
fession. In the case of medicine, on the other hand, anyone 
passed by a University after a course approved by the 
General Medical Council is free to practise. In the case of 
certain skilled manual trades the decline of apprenticeship 
and the consequent demand for technical instruction has 
created similar educational difficulties and anomalies. Some 
of the loca] education authorities enforce a regulation (as 
worded by the L.C.C.) that “ in the practical trade classes 
admission as a rule is restricted to those engaged in the 
trade.”’ In such trades, if the organized trade unions are 
able to compel the organized employers to limit the number 
of admissions, or to exclude women or any other class of 
persons from the trade, a corresponding limitation is 
adopted by the authorities providing the instruction. Those 
who are not excluded from the classes on the ground of sex 
or age must, in such cases, take the necessary steps, not 
always socially or morally satisfactory, to secure from a 
foreman or other person admission to ‘‘ the trade ”’ before 
they begin their special instruction. Certain newly organ- 
ized professions sometimes attempt to compel universities 
to impose similar restrictions, and to require those desirous 
of receiving specialized instruction to have been already 
accepted by a member of the profession. 

The Government have so far recognized these educa- 
tional difficulties that they appointed last winter a com- 
mittee to advise the Board of Education on the relation be- 
tween the public system of education and the employment 
of young persons. That committee has, however, powers 
far more restricted than those of a Royal Commission. It 
meets in private, and can during its inquiry neither influ- 
ence public opinion or be influenced by it. Its report, when 
it appears, may be attacked, perhaps unjustly, by educa- 
tionalists, on the ground that it unduly subordinates the 
training of the intellect to the demands of philistine em- 
ployers that public education should be “ practical,’ and, 
perhaps equally unjustly, by the Labour Party, on the 
ground that it constitutes an attack on the privileges of 
the Trade Unions. 

But the really formidable section of the problem—the 
possibility, for older persons willing to work, of transfer- 
ence to new occupations—is not merely or chiefly concerned 
with educational organization. In 1920, for instance, Par- 
liament and the Cabinet, under the leadership of Dr. Mac- 
namara, challenged the building trades unions by a proposal 
to introduce rapidly trained demobilized soldiers into the 
trade. The Government were opposed from the first, openly 
by the men and tacitly by the masters, and have now 
acknowledged their hopeless defeat. In this respect our 
position seems to be growing not better but worse. Forty 
years ago, a man who could not find employment in his 
accustomed trade could freely emigrate to the Dominions 
or to America; now the non-malarious regions of the globe 
are closed against all but a few. In the nineteenth century 
the railway industry, the iron and steel shipbuilding in- 
dustry, and the machine-making industry owed their rapid 
growth to the fact that men were freely transferred to them 
from other industries that were decaying. Now our million 
and a half of unemployed persons include still unabsorbed 
soldiers from 1918, and unemployed engineers who are pre- 
vented from entering the building industry, and may soon 
include a fearful proportion of unemployed miners who will 
find every trade and every frontier closed against them. 

If only our whole population could come to think of 
themselves as being, like the free population of ancient 
Athens, human beings concerned in the production of a 
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good life, and needing to produce and consume material 
wealth for that end, we might now break through the net 
of habit and suspicion which prevents us from either produc- 
ing efficiently or consuming with zest. It may be that we 
can never do so until we are much nearer to social equality 
than at present, until Disraeli’s Two Nations feel themselves 
more nearly one. It may be that things must become worse 
with us before they can become better, before plasterers, 
and compositors, and lawyers learn, as the French people 
are now learning, that a narrow insistence on a selfish con- 
ception of ** security ”’ is the most certain road to disaster. 
But we shall, I cannot help believing, some day set free our 
energies ; and meanwhile a Royal Commission Report may 
again, as has happened before in English social history, 
force us to realize the existence of a problem to which our 
intellectual inertia has hitherto made us blind. 


AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE 


(From A CORRESPONDENT.) 


N January of this year Senator McKinley voted for the 
| Senate resolution in favour of American participation in 

the World Court. On April 14th he was defeated in 
the Illinois Republican primaries by a majority of 122,040. 
These facts and an article in THE Nation by Mr. Gordon 
Bagnall on ‘*‘ American Opinion and the League,”’* prompt 
certain reflections in the mind of an Englishman for the 
present resident in the United States. 

To Mr. Bagnall the issue between the supporters of the 
League and its opponents appears as a simple conflict be- 
tween the forces of enlightenment and the forces of preju- 
dice, the forces of progress and the forces of reaction. A 
three-months’ debating tour in New England has convinced 
him that there must be strong support for the League “* in 
the more progressive and Democratic parts,’? which he has 
not visited, and he brings home the good news that— 

‘* not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 


In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look, the land is bright! ” 


It may be true. The dawn has come before—and gone. 
But the attentive sceptic will not fail to remark that Senator 
Borah comes from Idaho and Senator Reed from Missouri, 
and that the former is a Progressive and the latter a Demo- 
crat. He will recall the blunt rejection of the League plank 
by the Democratic National Convention of 1924 in the 
face of Mr. Newton Baker’s passionate appeals and senti- 
mental invocations of President Wilson’s ghost. And he 
may be inclined to doubt whether these progressive and 
Democratic districts are really as bright as Mr. Bagnall’s 
untravelled fancy paints them. This doubt is strengthened 
by Senator McKinley’s defeat. 

But it is the purpose of this article to examine rather 
the intrinsic desirability of American participation in the 
League than the foundations for Mr. Bagnall’s confidence 
that it is being realized. Both in Europe and in America, 
attention is focussed almost exclusively upon the advan- 
tages to be gained by the United States if she enters the 
League. It is implicitly assumed by both sides that, to 
Europe at least, her entry will be an unmixed benefit, a 
boon for which the nations can only humbly pray. Now 
the first of these questions raises several interesting 
problems, especially that of racial differences within the 
United States. An acute observer has said that *‘ America 
is not represented in the League of Nations because the 
nations are represented in America.”” It is common over 

‘ 
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here to hear it deplored that the United States did not 
denounce Mussolini’s attack on Corfu. The practical result 
of such a gesture would have been to excite the passions of 
three and a half million Italians and a quarter of a million 
Greeks in America. But the consequences of America’s 
entry to America have usurped more than their share of 
attention. Her entry would have consequences in Europe 
too, and intuitions based on optimism will not tell us 
what they are likely to be. Supporters of the League are 
fond of adducing as an argument in their favour the fact 
of conspicuous services already rendered at Geneva by 
Americans like Mr. Owen D. Young and Professor Manley 
Hudson—the suggestion being, of course, that with the 
United States an official member of the League these ser- 
vices would be doubled. The probability is just the 
reverse. Official members cannot afford representatives 
so detached and irresponsible. They are not likely to select 
Presidents of the General Electric Company and Professors 
of the Harvard Law School, but politicians responsible to 
a president and a party, obedient to their word and de- 
pendent on them for their careers. Such a change in 
personnel would be a change for the worse. But official 
representatives, though inferior in intrinsic qualities, would 
enjoy an enhanced prestige. Because of her tremendous 
economic supremacy, there would be a danger that the 
U.S. representative would always command an authority 
disproportionate alike to his own ability and his country’s 
interests or responsibilities in the question involved. He 
would be tempted, and perhaps even encouraged, to try 
and impose on Europe his own brand of salvation; and, 
placed in such circumstances, only an exceptional man 
would have the wisdom to refrain. ‘‘ There are misers of 
money,’’ Lord Chesterfield tells us, ** but none of power.” 
The work of diplomacy calls indeed for diffidence and 
flexibility. But diffidence and flexibility are not qualities 
which President Wilson or Bishop Brent have taught us to 
look for in American representatives. They are more 
usually sanguine and stubborn. Not even Englishmen are 
more fond of edification as a substitute for painful accuracy, 
more zealous for the reform of all abuses outside their own 
country or more confident that they know the remedy. 
Meddlesomeness and the spirit of the Good Samaritan some- 
times converge. It would be deplorable if either motive 
were to prompt the United States to an unnecessary increase 
of her commitments in Europe. 

Most political problems arise because we do not know 
how to get something we want without also getting some- 
thing we do not want. So with the League. America’s 
absence creates some difficulties and avoids others. There 
are many questions (opium, white-slave traffic, &c.) on 
which her co-operation is essential. These are really ques- 
tions of international police work or international health. 
There are other matters (such as boundary questions), 
which are domestic to Europe, which the United States 
has no special qualification of knowledge to discuss, where 
her presence would be an embarrassment to herself and 
all concerned. 

The conclusion to which we are thus driven has none 
of the romantic appeal of absolutist dogmas. It insists 
that the best practical arrangement is one under which the 
United States can be freely asked, and can freely refuse, to 
join in consideration of any League problem that arises, 
while there shall not be set up any rigid system under which 
she would be compelled, unwilling or unwelcome, to be 
present always. Of course, to a high-spirited nature no 
invitation is so enticing as ‘‘ Do Not Trespass.”” And to 
hint that the League does not need America is probably the 
quickest way to bring her in. But doubts which it would 
be dangerous to bruit in America may perhaps be breathed 
in Europe. 

c* 








AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
L’HOMME ENCHAINE 


(By Our ParLiaMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


‘* Now the man to look on seemed very sad, and sat 
with his eyes looking down to the ground. Then said 
Christian: ‘ What art thou?’ The man answered: ‘I 
am what I was not once. ...I was once a fair and 
flourishing professor both in mine own eyes and in the 
eyes of others. . . . I am now a man of despair and am 
shut up in it, as in this iron cage. I cannot get out; 
. . . [have so hardened my heart that I cannot repent.”’ 

JOHN BUNYAN. 


NE felt almost a sense of relief at Mr. Lloyd George’s 
@) sustained moderation last Monday, when pressing for 

the acceptance of the terms which the Bishops have 
persuaded the miners to agree upon for settling the coal 
dispute. The miners and the Labour friends of the miners 
were waiting to cheer what they hoped would have been a 
slashing attack on the Prime Mimister, a work which would 
have been as easy as it would have been unprofitable, and 
the profiteers who crowded the Government benches were 
prepared to counter him with that litter of insult, abuse, 
and interruption which they subsequently showered upon 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, not without some measure of 
success. It is doubtful if they would have had similar suc- 
cess with the more sharp-witted and reckless and quicker 
mind of the chairman of the Liberal Parliamentary Party ; 
and, quite likely, the debate would have been suspended in 
general passion and disorder. But it would have been 
too pitiful a process, like beating a small child, if Mr. 
Lloyd George had exercised his peculiar talent in analysis 
of the utter collapse of Mr. Baldwin, and of all the policy 
which he has preached with so much approval among 
ingenuous persons for the last two years. He sat there 
paralyzed, a man in chains, reminding me of a sentence 
out of one of Mr. Wells’s novels, describing a schoolmaster 
** contemplating in a kind of stagnant amazement the 
shame and dishonour of his own existence.” His reply was 
one of the worst efforts of even his method of eloquence. 
He bent down till his head nearly touched the box. He 
was almost inaudible. He was, a rare exhibition for him, 
in a kind of feeble way, irritable. His attitude was that of 
a man proclaiming that the world was out of joint, and 
that it was a cursed spite that ever he was born to set it 
right. The enormous hatred he has invoked in the indus- 
trial population, the demonstration that he had repeatedly 
refused to liberate himself from his bonds and do the right 
thing, and the spectre of the approaching doom, revealed 
in the attractive form of Miss Margaret Bondfield, with the 
utter Conservative collapse that her return portended, and 
the consciousness that his party, though giving occasional 
lip-service of applause, were watching him like a hawk 
lest amy generous or sane policy should be proclaimed, 
seemed to reduce him to a condition of almost physical 
collapse. And when a Labour Member interrupted his 
declaration that the settlement must be left to both sides 
with, ‘* You have said neither side can settle,’’ he mumbled 
out : “ I felt that three months ago; I cannot see now why 
they should not,” and appeared prematurely to resume his 
seat. 

One well-known Member stated to me that this was 
obviously a speech preparatory to resignation. I do not 
myself read it in that light. It was a speech preparatory 
to a flight to Aix-les-Bains, where he could for a time forget 
the strong clutches of Mr. Winston Churchill on one hand, 
and the repudiation by his followers of the ‘* new eco- 
nomic policy ” on the other. All through this deplorable 
oration, the Chancellor of the Exchequer sat next him with 
lowering brow. As the programme for research develops, 
said Mr. Baldwin, the expenditure will grow, ‘‘ with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s permission.’’ Labour Mem- 
bers laughed, and were rebuked by the Chairman for so 
doing. But Mr. Churchill did not permit himself to smile, 
and I doubted whether from the tone of Mr. Baldwin’s 
voice this little gibe did not represent a feeling of bitterness 
at what everyone knows has been taking place in the Cabi- 
net during the last three months—the refusal of the permis- 
sion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to implement the 
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Commission’s report. As for the crowd behind, it was 
evident that they were merely waiting for the proclamation 
of unconditional surrender, no subsidy, and the beating of 
the miners’ leaders to the ground, in a class war in which 
victory has become for them as much a point of honour as 
in war against any foreign foe. Sir Robert Horne cheer- 
fully repudiated both the Churches and the Report, the 
former with a light touch and the latter with a heavy one. 
The eccentric Hopkinson, declaring himself a pagan, 
endeavoured to explain that the riches which the miners 
seemed anxious to obtain (i.e., a living wage for themselves 
and their families) were contrary to the Christian teaching, 
although Mr. Kindersley, a wealthy banker with imperfect 
powers of speech, in denouncing the Bishops’ interference, 
appeared to have no difficulty in reconciling the one with 
the other. Sir Henry Slesser slashed forth in the trium- 
phant and astonishing declaration that religion, in the future, 
would assert the moral law in commercial and social relation- 
ships, a declaration which seemed to excite as much sceptical 
hostility in a scanty House as Melbourne’s objection to it 
interfering with ‘‘ a man’s private life.’? Mr. Harney, both 
on the Friday and the Monday, in a series of speeches 
which were both unanswered and unanswerable, demon- 
strated that so far from the Mines Bill representing the 
carrying out of the recommendations of the report, it con- 
sisted of a repudiation of four-fifths of them, and a direct 
contradiction of the most important, that concerning hours 
of labour. And so the dreary, fatuous course continued; 
wealthy manufacturers realizing that the coal struggle was 
losing the country from six to ten millions a week, pride 
struggling with greed, and both with a lack of courage and 
resolution in a Government unparalleled in modern times. 
And all that was spoken as useless as if it had never been 
said. 

There have been two theories concerning Mr. Bald- 
win’s attitude and utterances during the last two years. 
The one is that with his huge majority and the most 
astonishing recovery from the abyss of any statesman in 
Parliamentary history (for if the 1924 election had not 
occurred when it did, undoubtedly they would have in- 
trigued him out of the leadership) he was genuinely moved 
into an attempt to recreate a Tory democracy which had 
perished with the resignation of Lord Randolph Churchill 
forty years ago. This theory is supported by his frequent 
little chirping quotations from *’ Coningsby ”’ and “* Sybil,”’ 
his restraint of the hungry desire of his followers to destroy 
trades union privileges, and his tentative, if somewhat shy 
and ineffectual, efforts to offer as an alternative to 
Socialism measures for the benefit of the poor. The other 
theory was that Mr. Baldwin talked like Disraeli about 
these things, as a means of securing trades union votes 
which have been denied to the Tories since 1874, and that 
when the fish had been caught, as by Disraeli in that year, 
the project of any change affecting vested interest would 
be thrown aside. ° 

I am more inclined to accept the first of these theories. 
I believe he honestly intended to “‘ convert his party ”’ into 
some semblance of acceptance of, if not enthusiasm for, 
social justice. But the forces have been too great for 
him. He has been overwhelmed in the Cabinet by those 
who regard all this as so much sloppy sentimentality. He 
has been overwhelmed by his Parliamentary supporters 
outside, who represent not the old landed classes with the 
traditional sense of responsibility, but such a coagulation 
of vested interest as has rarely been seen in modern days. 
Then came the challenge of the coal dispute with all its 
complications, partly the creation of man, partly the act 
of God. And in face of this, his insight and will power 
have proved as inadequate as they would have proved in 
the sudden challenge and testing time of a European war. 

Certainly, as one listened to the argument unfolded, 
the rejection of the terms which the Churches have obtained 
from the coal miners’ leaders appears as an act of pure 
political insanity. It is as if Foch had rejected the Armistice 
terms on November 11th, 1918. To reject the offer of an 
ultimate arbitration, after four months, at the cost of what 
is, at the most, something like four days of the loss now 
arising from the coal struggle is the kind of act of political 
lunacy that one can only associate with the judgment of 
a Winston Churchill. I hear that Lord Birkenhead, here 
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as in the case of Ireland, was strongly on the side of peace, 
that many of the small second-rate men who have been 
through the conflict as Ministers of Mines and Labour were 
not averse to it. But Mr. Churchill, strong in the know- 
ledge that by such determination he would gain the whole- 
hearted support of the party which he has wooed hitherto 
so assiduously, and wooed in vain, swept forward the 
vacillating and uncertain mind of the Prime Minister, in 
something of that spirit in which he once launched a 
thousand ships, and endeavoured by fifteen-inch shells, 
whose trajectory landed them in the interior of Asia Minor, 
to burn what remains of the topless towers of Ilion. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HERE is a good deal of talk about the Liberal Million 

Fund. Cynics in the clubs who feed on mystery, real 

or self-created, hint at suppression of figures—quite 
unwarrantably. The real point about the Fund is commonly 
overlooked. There never was the intention of making a big 
** splash ”? with the announcement of a million pounds 
lodged in Abingdon Street. The vital part of the scheme 
from the start was the stimulation of financial self-help in 
the constituencies. This has been achieved to a remark- 
able degree, and if the result cannot be put in a dramatic 
form it is none the less valuable to the party. The recent 
divisions and recriminations give a surface impression of 
weakness, but below that surface there is unquestionably 
stirring life in the localities. I heard the other day, to 
give an example, of three constituencies in Oxfordshire 
which—apart from what they may have done for the 
Million Fund—now pay for the running of their own 
machinery, and are prepared to finance their own election 
campaigns. Contrast this with the Tory position in a 
famous city in those parts where the member’s election 
expenses came entirely out of the pockets of headquarters. 
When people pay for their own politics they believe in them. 


* * * 


I don’t know what the rest of this week may bring 
forth, but at the moment there is intense gloom about the 
outlook for the mines. A level-headed and experienced 
miners’ member says that he would not be surprised if the 
stoppage lasts until October—until cold weather forces the 
owners and starvation forces the miners to a composition. 
The religious leaders, undeterred by the contempt of Mr. 
Baldwin—whose smooth phrases are useless for rough 
situations—are making another attempt to explore the 
minds of Cook, Smith, and Company. Vicious as was the 
Cabinet *‘ reaction *? to the Christianity of the Churches 
as soon as they ventured on practical Christianity, it was 
nothing to the attitude of the owners. I hear that the 
owners told the Bishops and their colleagues that they had 
better leave it alone, that they (the owners) were well 
accustomed to these long stoppages and well knew the 
proper moment to come to terms. But for all this mis- 
guided and public relief the miners would have been hungry 
enough for their (the owners’) purpose by this time. This 
is the naked position, and people say there is no scope 
for Christianity! I don’t believe the pharisaism of the 
Bishop of Gloucester (see his letter in the TIMEs) represents 
his Church: I should despair of it if I did. The only 
gleam of hope I see at this moment is that Mr. Baldwin’s 
vague friendliness towards arbitration will be seized upon 
by the miners. They can still put the Cabinet in a cleft 
stick, with the hearty approval of an awakened public 
conscience, if ‘they are quick about it. But they always 
think of things about a month too late. 
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By refusing the wireless to the Shaw dinner the 
Government not only suppressed the proceedings, but to 
some extent it spoiled them. A grievance is a doubtful 
addition even to a semi-vegetarian menu, and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald devoted nearly all his speech, and Mr. Shaw 
far too much of his, to the vexed topic. The two chief 
speakers themselves were interesting, and even beautiful 
in their juxtaposition—Mr. MacDonald a study in iron grey 
and Mr. Shaw in snow white. Mr. MacDonald has, one 
would suppose, about the broadest available shape of skull, 
and Mr. Shaw the longest. Mr. Shaw himself, who had 
just refused a cigar from a waiter who does not keep up 
with the modern movement, gave a magnificent display of 
mental and physical rectitude. He stood there for the 
most part with folded arms, a tall, thin jet of silvery ideas 
and silvery words. On the morrow of such a display it 
seems a bold thing to entertain the lightest heresy about 
the man, but if only the gods who have given him so 
much had added just one human weakness, he would then 
have had the final gift of personal charm. The audience 
consisted of all that is rarest and best in the Socialist move- 
ment, leavened by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who acted as a 
benevolent father to the assembly. 

* * * 

So Mr. Neville Chamberlain is to slip into a better ’ole 
in his Birmingham. Edgbaston has the advantage over 
Ladywood from the Chamberlain point of view in being 
free from that rich, pertinacious, and ambitious young man, 
Mr. Oswald Mosley and his wife Lady Cynthia—or should 
one say, ‘* Comrade ”? Cynthia? Mr. Mosley gave Mr. 
Neville a terrible fright at the last election. The arrange- 
ment now announced has been in preparation among the 
Chamberlain clan and its tribesmen ever since. Any gloss 
is good enough for the electors, and the one chosen is the 
plea that Mr. Chamberlain is too busy with high national 
affairs to spare the time necessary to chastize the late Lord 
Curzon’s audacious son-in-law. It is curious that Mr. 
Chamberlain, the product of middle-class trade, should be 
so hopelessly out of touch with popular sentiment. Long, 
lean, and dowered with a sort of vulpine amiability of 
aspect, Mr. Neville barely conceals his cold aristocratic 
contempt for what Birmingham stands for in the world. 
An able man, a useful man, and also a man incorrigibly 
aloof. His half-brother is in reality a much more human 
person. Sir Austen is friendly when he is not wearing his 
mask of duty; he is essentially simple and likeable. No one 
is taken in by his old-fashioned pompousness. Mr. Neville 
is bland, inserutable—and cold. 

* * * 

A disaster postponed is nine times out of ten a disaster 
averted. Parliament has respited the City churches till 
the autumn, and that means, one hopes, that they are 
saved. The Bishop of London is touring the world, and 
happily has something else to think about. His threat to 
the churches may turn out to have been a camouflaged 
blessing. It has stirred up all the friends of our old and 
seemly buildings to fight for what distinguishes the City 
from Hoxton; the cause will never again be lost through 
the indolence of the instructed. And the multitude of the 
indifferent has been prodded into some vague realization of 
what we all stand to lose if the churches go. The other 
day in St. Dunstan’s by the Tower I found a man who 
told me he had been passing the church for twenty years 
without ever going in, until a newspaper leader roused his 
curiosity. (This, by the way, is the first instance in my 
experience of a leader leading anyone anywhere.) We owe 
much of this revived interest in Wren to the adoration of 
the Americans. Their pilgrimages attract notice, and Lon- 
doners begin to think there must be something in old 
churches if foreigners spend all that money to visit them. 
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Plodding dismally in the rain across Westminster 
Bridge on Monday I was roused by a big man in a reefer 
jacket who leaned over the parapet yelling ‘‘ Keep at it, 
Gravesend ! ’? Looking over I descried on the yellow bosom 
of the Thames three youths rowing fiercely upstream. 
These were the competitors for Doggett’s Coat and Badge; 
jolly young watermen, the pride of the shore. Away they 
went past the indifferent Houses of Parliament; indeed no 
one that I could see in all London’s sporting multitude 
cared enough about it to gaze after them—except a few 
waterside comrades. How odd it is that Londoners will 
rush for printed news of “‘ winners ”’ in races they never 
see, and will neglect an actual old sporting event held every 
year under their noses. London doesn’t deserve to have 
racy old customs. This one dates from the Hanoverian 
accession; when the comedian Doggett endowed the 
Thames with the crimson coat and silver badge in honest 
gratitude for George the First. In a properly constituted 
London the banks would be thronged with eager citizens to 
see the jolly young watermen row. We complain of the 
colourlessness of modern life, and are colour-blind to what 


romance survives. 
oe * * 


A paragraph in this morning’s paper brought my mind 
to attention with a jar. Inconspicuous among silly season 
topics, G.B.S. on Trotsky, French bad manners to tourists, 
and other amusements, I came upon a report of our pre- 
parations for the next war. Yes, all unwitting of their 
doom, the little victims play. Up in the Air Ministry, in 
Whitehall offices, in the Quai d’Orsay, or elsewhere, there 
are quiet workers who know all about it. If there are any 
philosophical humorists in those places they must occasion- 
ally smile grimly as they watch, from the dark background, 
the farce proceeding in the footlights. But they cannot 
have much time to spare from the job of devising means to 
keep us alive when the next war comes. Gas masks for 
everybody will not do, for gas masks may deteriorate before 
the hosts descend on us from the air. Perhaps it would be 
better to have a ‘* gas proof’? room provided in every 
house, and at the same time construct huge shelters under- 
neath the city squares, to which the people can flock as 
to arks from the deluge of death? Those realists in the 
Air Ministry are full of schemes for making the world safe 
for democracy: e.g., “‘ the organization of gas-fighting 
battalions of helmeted and masked men carrying spraying 
appliances with which to dissipate the gas-clouds in the 
streets,” and the evacuation of townsfolk by the thousand 
into the country— 


‘* And echo moaning in the air 
Is this the end, is this the end? ”’ 


* . * 


Sir Robert Horne’s jest about the bishops as Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “‘ bellwethers ’’ and the comparison with Leslie’s 
bishops at the Battle of Dunbar is the best thing of the kind 
this week for neatness and point. It was delicious, though, 
of course, unfair. It is noticeable, by the way, that as the 
former Lloyd George men get more settled in their new 
quarters, they become sharper in their treatment of their 
old chief. The Hebrew tolerance of Sir Alfred Mond gave 
way long ago, and Mr. Churchill, for twenty years a close 
friend, begins to handle Mr. George as an enemy. Sir Robert 
Horne owes nearly everything to Mr. Lloyd George. This 
supple and able Scottish lawyer was discovered during the 
war by the Prime Minister who made many brilliant dis- 
coveries of new men, though some of his discoveries were 
mistakes. Sir Robert Horne has found refuge from the 
Coalition wreckage in high Tory finance. There is no more 
likeable man in public life. He is as full of fun as a school- 
boy. I never know what “* pawky ”’ means exactly, but I 
feel instinctively that Sir Robert Horne is the essence of 
** pawkiness.”’ 

* ~ ~ 

An Englishwoman, over seventy years old, is on a visit 
to this country from Mexico. Asked whether Mexico was 
not rather a dangerous country to live in, she replied : ‘‘ Oh 
no, but I was seriously warned by my friends there that 
it was dangerous to come to England while the strike was 
going on.” 

Kappa. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE EIGHT HOURS ACT 


S1r,—It is inconceivable that anyone should believe that 
an extension of the miners’ working-day can solve the diffi- 
culties of the coal mines, and it is equally inconceivable that 
the coalowners regard this proposal as the only means of 
achieving that end. Nevertheless, these views are widely 
held. 

If the figures of the quarter ending December, 1925, be 
taken as typical of the position that has to be faced—and 
we are assured by the Coal Commission that they are—it is 
possible to estimate the probable effect on costs of produc- 
tion of the increase in working hours. On the basis of these 
figures the position prior to extension may be shown thus :— 

Fuel mined rs =e 226,000,000 tons 

(Commercially disposable) 

Cost per ton 


£ Shillings. 
Wages paid 141,024,000 12.48 
Overhead 56,161,000 4.97 
Total Cost ... 197,185,000 17.45 
Proceeds 180,574,000 15.98 
Loss £16,611,000 1.47 


In considering the probable position subsequent to the 
extension of hours it is well to bear in mind that labour 
costs can be reduced in one or more of four ways. 

(a) By a reduction of piece rates in greater proportion 
than the ratio between new hours and old hours. 

(b) By a reduction of hourly day wage in greater pro- 
portion than the ratio between new hours and old hours. 

(c) By dismissals of men. 

(ad) By a greater output per man-hour. 

In the light of the Commission’s report, to apply either 
or both of the first two would be morally indefensible. 

It is probable the aggregate total of overhead costs will 
increase while giving a reduced cost per ton. This, of course, 
results from the fact that overhead comprises two groups 
of expenses. The first consists of elements which are fixed 
and remain so whatever the fluctuations in output, while 
the second is composed of items which vary, more or less, 
directly as the output and hours. In this variable group are 
such items of cost as machinery repairs, lubricants, general 
tools, props, and these undoubtedly will vary in almost direct 
proportion to either hours or output. However, for the 
purpose of our calculations we will assume they remain the 
same—a thoroughly unsound assumption. 

The probable post-extension situation may therefore 
be:— 

Fuel mined aes ee a 254,000,000 tons 
(Commercially disposable) 


Cost per ton 


£ Shillings. 
Wages paid 141,024,000 e 11.1 
Overhead 56,161,000 4.42 
Total Cost ... 197,185,000 15.52 
Proceeds 202,946,000 15.98 
Profit £5,761,000 hg 46 


We postulate the same return per ton for the greater 
output as received for the lesser one, though it is almost 
impossible to secure such a result. That the greater output 
will have a depressing influence on prices surely no one will 
challenge, but clearly the situation will not permit of this. 
There must either be an advance in prices, or a reduction 
in wages, or the wholesale adoption of the report. 

The first would aggravate the condition of other indus- 
tries, the second is the further object of the mineowners, 
while the last opens the way to a true solution of the 
difficulties. 

Let us, then, adopt the report.—Yours, &c., 

EDWIN E. ARTISS. 


July 19th, 1926. 
150, Hay Green Lane, Bourneville, Birmingham. 
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LORD GREY 


Si1r,—Ilt seems to me that Mr. Leonard Woolf never men- 
tions Viscount Grey’s name without doing a grave injustice 
to that statesman. In your last issue he accuses him of 
being *‘ responsible for the war.” It is, of course, quite plain 
that one may desire to avert a disaster, and yet by blunder- 
ing or intrigue or weakness bring it about. No doubt Lord 
Grey made mistakes ; if Mr. Woolf had been Foreign Secre- 
tary he would have made mistakes. But did Lord Grey and 
his Government pursue intelligently and conscientiously a 
peace policy, and did the German Government act similarly? 
The fundamental difference which I am persuaded exculpates 
British policy and inculpates German policy is this. The 
Germans, possessing the greatest Army in the world, sought 
to rival the British Navy, whilst the British, possessing the 
greatest Navy, steadfastly refused the demands of the British 
militarists for an Army of Continental dimensions. The 
British Government saw this danger and strove against it. 
What the Germans did is made clearer than ever by the 
recent disclosures regarding the Haldane mission. 

Against Mr. Woolf’s persistent injustice I cite Colonel 
House’s testimony before and after the catastrophe, that had 
there been a Sir Edward Grey in each of the European coun- 
tries there would have been no war.—Yours, &c., 


CHAS. WRIGHT. 


THE HOHENZOLLERN 


Srr,—Mr. Woolf’s article about the ‘t Hohenzollern 
Mind ”’ was very interesting for me. Of course, he, as an 
Englishman, does not like books as that of the Crown Prince. 

But there is a great deal of good material in it, and I 
think that the word ‘ridiculous’’ used for him and the 
Kaiser is not the right expression, also from one who belongs 
to our former enemies. Perhaps Mr. Woolf will read Tirpitz’s 
memories which I think the best and most objective we have, 
and here he will find also often the ‘‘I see now, we were 
wrong in this,’’ which he misses in all other books. To hear 
his opinion also on Tirpitz’s would be most interesting for 
me and all other Germans who read THE Nation.—Yours, &c., 


FRITZ NAUSWAHL. 


MIND 


Leipzig. 
July 26th, 1926. 


MR, CECIL GRAY 


S1r,—May I ask to be permitted as a Russian to make 
a few observations on Mr. Cecil Gray’s assertions that ‘‘ all 
Russian art is built up by means of an accumulation of 
small and insignificant details; Russian language is 
illogical, undisciplined, and incoherent ; Russian history is 
made up of a sequence of unrelated episodes ; Russian tem- 
perament has no stability nor centrality ’’? (All this is to be 
found in your issue of July 10th, page 416.) 

There was a reply to Mr. Gray by Mr. Francis Birrell, 
but as it appears from Mr. Gray’s letter in your issue of 
July 24th, he is still fully convinced of the truth of all his 
statements. Perhaps the arguments of a Russian may find 
with him a greater acceptance. 

On the question of language Mr. Gray quotes Waliszew- 
sky. To apply to a Pole as an authority in Russian language 
is like seeking information on Socialism from a Diehard 
Tory. There is mere hatred without understanding. A 
foreign language always seems illogical. Is English any 
more consistent? There is a good story about a Russian 
who began to study English. His first lesson of words con- 
sisted of: ‘‘ Potatoes, tomatoes, star, war, map.” The 
Russian student left his book in disgust. 

With regard to Russian history again there is no evidence 
of any peculiar inconsistency ; older and modern writers, 
reactionary, Liberal, and Communist, all seem to regard 
Russian history as most logical. Mr. Gray refers to 
Karamzin, whose historical treatise is not taken seriously by 
anyone at the present time. I would like to draw his atten- 
tion to Soloview, Klutchevsky, Miliukov, and Pokrovsky. It 
is only because people like Mr. Gray never trouble to learn 
the facts that the ‘‘ unexpected ’’ occurs in Russia. 
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On Russian literature Mr. Cecil Gray is also wrong. 
Pushkin is the most national of all Russian writers, and his 
method is not that of accumulation of details which are in 
themselves small and insignificant. The same applies to 
Gogol. Without wishing to be discourteous to Mr. Gray I 
veuture to suggest that to be ignorant of these two writers 
is to have no real knowledge of Russian literature. 

Being a Russian I find it impossible to say anything 
with regard to the opinion Mr. Gray has formed of the 
Russian temperament and the Russian mind. But whatever 
may be the shortcomings of Russians they do not so easily 
form generalizations about their Western neighbours. From 
Peter the Great onwards they have been engaged in a dili- 
gent study of Western ideas and Western conditions.— 


Yours, &c., I. ZvAvITCH, 
Secretary, Economic Section, 
Society of Cultural Relations 
between Great Britain and Russia. 
23c, Belsize Square, N.W.3. 


“LES NOCES” 


Srr,—Being away from home I have only just seen Mr. 
Cecil Gray’s article on Stravinsky’s masterpiece, and this 
must be my excuse for entering the lists so late. I am glad 
to see that Mr. Francis Birrell has already dealt with some 
of the more preposterous assertions Mr. Gray has seen fit 
to make (quite gratuitously) with regard to Russian art in 
general ; but I feel that something ought to be said from a 
musician’s point of view. 

Were Mr. Gray’s provocative article merely an expression 
of opinion one could let it pass as being of no importance. 
But as it sets out to be a piece of reasoned criticism it should 
be treated critically. Most of Mr. Gray’s remarks appear to 
be based on a complete misunderstanding of the aim and 
character of the work he is criticizing. Mr. Gray praises 
‘* Noces ’’ as a ballet for its ‘‘ ensemble,’’ but condemns the 
music for having “ no independent existence apart from the 
whole.’’ Now ‘ Noces ’’ is essentially and primarily a kind 
of choral symphony or cantata, and only incidentally a 
ballet. Mme. Nijinski’s choreography has been grafted on 
to the music, and is in no way essential to its performance. 
Indeed, most musicians would, I think, prefer to listen to the 
music of ‘‘ Noces ’’ without being distracted by the Jacques- 
Dalcroze-like evolutions of the dancers on the stage. There- 
fore it is absurd to speak about the ‘‘ rhythmical poverty (!) 
which must inevitably result from the necessity of co- 
relating the music with the movements and gestures of the 
dancers.’’ As if Stravinsky wrote this marvellous score with 
one eye on the caperings of the corps de ballet, and tried to 
‘*co-relate ’’ his intricate counterpoint with the movements 
of the dancers’ legs and arms! This surely reveals an abso- 
lute ignorance of the way in which a composer, and 
especially a composer like Stravinsky, works. Speaking 
generally, the way in which ‘‘ Les Noces,”’ a masterpiece if 
ever there was one, has been treated in the English Press 
makes one realize to what depths musical criticism in Eng- 
land has sunk. But perhaps this is the result of our critics 


_being “‘ artistically rooted in the past.” 


Mr. Gray is not ashamed to write that Stravinsky’s score 
is ‘‘ pretty poor stuff,’ and that ‘‘ in my opinion this applies 
(sic) to practically all hig work.’ We may be thankful for 
that modest ‘‘ in my opinion,” which, after all, does rather 
limit the portée of this criticism.—Yours, &c., 

RoLLto H. MYERS. 

6, Av. Sully-Pradhomme, Paris. 


RATIONALISM AND RELIGION 


Srr,—Is not the phrase, ‘‘the obvious coldness and 
meaninglessness of the universe,’’ one of those expressions 
which form a generalization by the omission of important 
factors? Human love and friendship are not cold; neither 
(at any rate, to those who feel the emotions) are they mean- 
ingless. Ambition is not cold ; the appreciation of beauty, 
the pleasure in music, are not cold. In short, our minds— 
indeed, our whole personalities—are full of activities and 
perceptions which are certainly not cold, and of which an 
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essential constituent is the belief that they are not mean- 
ingless. These activities and perceptions are parts of the 
universe. It is arguable that they are illusory, and that 
they will all come to a meaningless end in the tomb. This, 
however, is by no means a universally accepted belief: to 
say the least of it! The word “ obvious,’’ in the aforesaid 
generalization, is therefore clearly wrong. From a logical 
point of view, the universe may be cold and meaningless, or 
it may not; but the facts and implications of personality 
leave the latter alternative with a lot said for it.— 
Yours, &c., 


” 


to be 


J. W. POYNTER. 
Highbury, N.5. 
July 24th, 1926. 


Sir,—My critics seem completely to have forgotten that it 
was not I who originated the words ‘‘ cold, indifferent, mean- 
ingless to us."’ I was writing about a book by the late Mr. 
Clutton-Brock. I said that he argued himself into the posi- 
tion in which he had to say that the universe is ‘“ cold, 
indifferent, meaningless to us” if there be no God. What 
Mr. Clutton-Brock meant, I imagine, was that when he looked 
into his own heart and mind and then looked round at the 
universe outside himself, he could see no sign that this 
universe was anything but cold and indifferent to his highest 
hopes and aspirations, and that its restless and purposeless 
motion of atoms, planets, worlds, suns, was therefore mean- 
ingless to us. I agree with him; on the face of things I 
cannot see the shadow of a sign that the universe is any- 
thing other than it appeared to Mr. Clutton-Brock, and that 
was why I used the word ‘“ obviously.”’ I differ from Mr. 
Clutton-Brock only because I can bear and he could not bear 
to believe that the universe is what it appears to us, and 
because he believes and I do not believe that the existence 
of a God would make the world less ‘cold, indifferent, 
meaningless.”’ 

May I add, with regard to the last paragraph of Mr. 
Gosling’s letter, that I did not mean to imply that the com- 
pelling cause for a belief in God was in Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
case a sense of fear. He was a humane and sensitive man, 
and he simply could not endure the thought that the universe 
should really be what it appears to be. The feeling is in 
such cases nearer disgust than fear.—Yours, &c., 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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AN APPEAL TO SPORTSMEN FOR MINERS’ 
WIVES AND CHILDREN 


Sir,—We, the undersigned, desire to make an appeal to 
British sportsmen for help to the wives and children of 
the miners, who are the real victims of the great industrial 
struggle now going on. 

We are convinced that those who take an active part in 
the sporting life of the nation will desire to help mitigate the 
suffering which already exists in many places, and which if 
it continues may disastrously affect the health and strength 
of many of the rising generation. 

It will be obvious from the signatures below that this 
appeal is not made in any party spirit. Those who have 
signed it have done so without regard to their personal 
opinions on the merits of the present industrial dispute. 

All contributions should be sent to Mr. P. J. Baker, at 11, 
Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.1, and crossed ‘‘ West- 
minster Bank Ltd.’’"—Yours, &c., 

(Signed) 
J. B. Hosss, 
H. M. ABRAHAMS, 
C. H. KINGSLEY, 
G. M. BUTLER, 


Roy KILNER, 

H. LaRwoop, 

V. B. V. POWELL, 
H. B. STALLARD, 


A. W. CarRR, R. S. STARR, 

A. P. F. CHAPMAN, HERBERT SUTCLIFFE, 
T. C. Fooks, W. G. TATHAM, 
FRED GaBY, F. E. Woo.Ley, 


E. PATSEY HENDREN, 
KENNETH LINDSAY, } 
P. J. BAKER, 
43, South Eaton Place, S.W.1. 
July 20th, 1926. 


Joint Secretaries. 


“THE FRENCH CHAOS” 


Sir,—In my article on ‘‘ The French Chaos,"’ published 
in THe Nation last week, I am made to say that ‘“‘the agricul- 
turists are about two-thirds of the population’ in France. 
If this is not a printer's error, I apologize for my careless- 
ness. I meant to write two-fifths.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert DELL. 

July 25th, 1926. 


TURNER 


By CLIVE BELL. 


N 1885 a letter was addressed to Sir Coutis Lindsay at 
[a Grosvenor Gallery which opened thus : ‘* Un groupe 

de peintres francais, unis des mémes_ tendances 
ésthétiques, luttant depuis dix ans contre les conventions et 
les routines pour ramener |’art 4 |’observation scrupuleuse- 
ment exacte de la nature, s’appliquant avec passion & rendre 
la réalité des formes en mouvement, ainsi que les phéno- 
ménes si fugitifs de la lumiére, ne peut oublier qu’il a été 
précédé dans cette voie par un grand maitre de |’école 
augiaise, )’illustre Turner.’’* 

The letter is signed by Boudin, Degas, Monet, Brown, 
Pissarro, Renoir, Mary Cassatt, Be:the Murisot, Sisley. 
Thus was Turner recognized by the Impressionists as one, 
perhaps the chief, of their masters; and this, in my opinion, 
is his convincing title to fame. 

The Turner who influenced the Impressionists was, of 
course, the Turner of the last period—from about 18385, 
the Turner of ‘‘ Rain, Wind, and Speed,” ** The Sun of 
Venice,”’ ‘‘ The Slave Ship,’’ *‘ Petworth Interior ’’; and 
one has only to stand a moment before this last, which 

















* This letter was most obligingly 


communicated to me by the owners, 
Messrs. Knoedier, of Bond Street. 


hangs in the National Gallery, to realize how exciting, in 
the year 1871, it must have appeared to two young painters 
who were then in London—Pissarro and Meret, the 
theorists of the movement. For in that picture ‘** external 
reality ’’ is treated with an out-and-out estheticism which 
ean still surprise : chairs have shed all significance 
as things on which one sits, tables al! significance as things 
on which other things are set; objects are interesting solely 
as coloured forms. For Turner the Bail Pet- 
worth had ceased to be a room full of furniture possessing 
a value for life, and had become a congeries of luminous 
masses possessing ewsthetic value of their own: life, in the 
common sense of the word, jhad been eliminated. The 
subject is seen purely in terms of art. That, no doubt, 
is how every thorough artist must, at some moment or 
other in the process of creation, see his subject; but I 
know not what artist before Turner had borne witness to 
the fact so unmistakeably. So here probably for the first 
time the young impressionists saw the deliberate putting 
into practice of unmitigated estheticism. They saw the 


as chairs, 


Room at 


labels torn clean off the common objects of use, and the 
objects treated unequivocally as coloured forms, acting 
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directly on the esthetic sense, and making no appeal what- 
ever to the cognitive and recollecting part. Of this Pet- 
worth Interior the subject, and the whole subject, is light. 
When he painted it, Turner, who, years earlier, considering 
a black cow standing between him and the sun had pained 
his friends by remarking, ‘** She is not black, but purple,”’ 
was an impressionist—not one of the greatest, but the 
first. 

t was not, however, as an Impressionist that Turner 
got a European reputation. That had come thirty years 
before when already he was reckoned a leader of the British 
school, and when that school was in great and ‘ust repute. 
One may think it does not say much for modern painting, 
but one cannot deny that, since the middle of the eighteenth 
century—the great [talian impulse little Dutch 
having by then petered out—-British painting has stood 
second—at what distance i not to inquire—to 
French. In Canaletto eighteenth-century Venice produced 
one painter superior to any thal we have produced; but 
the late Venetian school was too small and too short-lived 
to take rank before one which, for a hundred years, was 
never without two or three respectable and respected 
painters of the third, of even the second, order. Hogarth, 
Wilson, Morland, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Blake, Crome, 
Constable, Cotman, Lawrence, Girtin, Rowlandson, Turner ; 
against that list Spain can set the important name of Goya, 
and of Lucas if anyone cares to think it important. No, 
since 1740, if any school beside the French is worth naming 
at all, that school is the British. 

Also, the years about 1800, when eight of the thirteen 
men I have named were at work, were the most active and 
agitated in its history. Not only was the production of 
work of some value considerable; but, whether cause or 
effect, the interest taken in art was exceptionally intelli- 
gent and keen. Turner, working at Dr. Monro’s on 
engravings after the masters—after Claude especially— 
beside Girtin, was in the way of hearing discussions on style 
and composition very different, { imagine, from anything 
a student catches nowadays at the Academy or the Slade. 
Nevertheless, owing no doubt to the revolution and the 
war, there pervaded English painting at this time an un- 
lucky provincialism. Dr. Monro’s ideas were not in the 
European tradition as Sir Joshua’s had been. Also the 
craze for illustrated books and picturesque tours was a 
malign influence obscurely but surely imposing limitations 
on the early nineteenth-century movement. There is some- 
thing domestic and topographical about the English art of 
the period, a tendency to illustration from which not even 
Constable always escaped. We could have done with a 
little of David’s magisterial pomposity, high-flying idealism, 
and immense notion of the seriousness of art. The energetic 
Fuseli was too small to engender anything bigger than 
Tom Thumb Haydon. And it is no wonder that Turner, 
who spent a good thirty years of his life roaming over 
England, and later the Continent, taking likenesses of sites, 
should have become something topographical too, should 
rarely have freed his work quite from the parlour prettiness 
and pettiness of the vignette. 

Hi ; tir 


and the 


prefer 


‘t period is his best, in my opinion. The Dutch- 
men—Vandevelde especially—are the conspicuous influ- 
ence; but the influence of Claude, though subtler, is pro- 
found. Indeed, it is a fact, though an odd one, that 
Turner was more genuinely influenced by that master in 
these early days, up to 1805, say, than during the next, 
the middle period, when he was being deliberately Claud- 
esque. It was thanks to Claude that the young Englishman 
could impose on his Dutch-derived sea-pieces—e.g., ‘* The 
Provisioning of the Fleet ” in the National Gallery—a 
grandeur and integrity of style which Holland rarely knew. 
That is where Claude serves him well. Later, the boundless 
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admiration of his best patron, Sir George Beaumont, for 
the French master seems to have raised in Turner’s rather 
common nature a spirit of jealousy which, to be frank, was 
never far below the surface. He set himself to do better, 
and did deplorably. 

For nothing was Turner less apt than to paint Claudes ; 
and his failure affords an instructive example of the im- 
portance to artists of setting themselves appropriate 
problems. Claude’s essentially classical mind found in the 
Italian landscape with its Roman ruins just what it 
required to raise gradually to the boiling point his creative 
impulse. Claude was not one to dig deeply into the motive ; 
like all artists he needed a provocation, but once started 
he drew chiefly, like most great designers, on his own store. 
Not so Turner; not for nothing was he the compatriot and 
contemporary of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Nature 
moved him intensely, sunset and sunrise, sea and sky, and 
in these he found not only the motive but the very stuff 
of his expression. So, to paint Dido building Troy, first 
he borrows from Claude a composition, next elaborates it 
in an imagination not of the choicest, finally with his proper 
observations decorates. The result, as you might expect, 
is a thing imperfectly organized and unmistakeably second- 
hand. Nor are these faults absent from the work of other 
periods. Always Turner was a passionate and poetical 
observer, but an organizer never. In what he saw he de- 
lighted magnificently : he had the proud, lustful eye of a 
true painter; but the creative grip of a great artist he 
had not. 

To be surprised, as one is inclined to be, at the popu- 
larity of his pictures is to be a little unfair to the cultivated 
public. That public does not dislike beauty. It likes 
beauty when beauty is accessible: and Turner is one of 
the most accessible of painters. Naturally, to such a lump 
as Mark Twain, unleavened with the least pinch of sensi- 
bility, his pictures appeared as ridiculous as those of 
Matisse appear to a modern bounder. But to natures of 
moderate refinement these pictures—all but a few of the 
last at any rate—made an effective and genuine appeal. 
Turner was not, assuredly, what Ruskin pretended he was, 
the humble servant of truth. Had he been, Mark Twain 
would probably have admired, and Ruskin detested, his 
productions. But Ruskin, like other critics, was making 
his fool’s cap fit intelligent reactions; for, as Dr. MacColl 
has observed, Turner was quite arbitrary in his dealings 
with nature. Nevertheless, it was from nature he took all 
the beauty he transferred to his canvas ; and a man who was 
such an incorrigible thief that he pilfered from de Louther- 
bourg even may well be excused for borrowing a little 
recklessly from the goddess. Though his designs are any- 
thing but naturalistic, being borrowed rather from the 
stage, his effects of light and wind on land and water are 
perfectly observed. Though the forms and relations of 
forms will not correspond with the spectator’s preconceived 
ideas, the general effect of his pictures will correspond with 
some recollected experience—and not with an experience 
only, but with some of the most intense and lyrical experi- 
ences that the cultivated spectator can recall. For the 
normally sensitive man or woman Turner collects, intensi- 
fies, and fixes for ever pleasant and creditable states of 
mind which he or she is enchanted to recapture. Turner 
is the most accessible of reputable painters. He is the 
Tennyson of the visual arts. 

Turner’s genius—for genius he undoubtedly had—took 
towards the end the bit between its teeth. He indulged 
his grand passion for combining coloured masses without 
much caring whether warrant in external reality was to be 
found for all that appeared on his canvas or paper. And 
had this last period come first, likely enough he would 
have been greeted with a bucketful of that familiar foul- 
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mouthed hostility which culture keeps ever in pickle for 
disquieting originality. But long before 1885 Turner had 
become a national institution, and the educated public was 
only too willing to accept and admire whatever he offered. 
To those who would make a demi-god of him this last 
period is necessarily the great one. It is the ‘* original ”’ 
period ; and for demi-gods originality is the sine qud non. 
To me the first seems preferable—that is, if I am thinking 
of Turner’s art. If I am thinking of art in general, the last 
seems infinitely the most important, by reason of its effect. 
For it was the work of this last period which convinced, or 
helped to convince, the Impressionists that the labels on 
things are unessential, that for the artist all that matters 
is their significance as forms and colours. 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD 


JOURNEY 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
XIII.* 


AWNPORE.—From its advertisements, much may 

be learned of a nation’s character and habits of 

thought. The following brief anthology of Indian 
advertisements is compiled from newspapers, magazines, 
medical catalogues, and the like. Several of the most 
characteristic specimens are taken from the CAWNPORE 
Concress GuipEg, an official publication intended for the 
use of delegates and interested visitors. It is with one of 
these appeals to India’s most enlightened public that I 
make a beginning :— 


‘** Beget a son and Be Happy by using the ‘ sON BIRTH 
PILL,’ my special secret Hindu Shastrick preparation, 
according to directions. Ladies who have given birth to 
daughters only WILL SURELY HAVE SONS NEXT, and those 
who have sons MUST HAVE MALE ISSUES ONCE AGAIN by the 
Grace of God. Fortunate persons desirous of begetting 
sons are bringing this marvellous Something into use 
for brightening their dark homes and making their lives 
worth living. It is very efficacious and knows no failure. 
Self praise is no recommendation. Try and be convinced. 
But if you apply, mentioning this publication, with full 
history of your case, along with a consultation fee of 
Rupees Ten (Foreign one guinea), only giving your 
‘ Word of Honour ’ to give me a SUITABLE REWARD (naming 
the amount) according to your means and position in 
life, just on the accomplishment of your desire in due 
course of time, you can have the same Free, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Act immediately, for this FREE OFFER may not 
remain open indefinitely.”’ 


Here are some pleasing Hair Oil advertisements from 
various sources :— 


‘*Dr. ——’s Scented Almond Oil. Best preparation 
to be used as hair oil for men who do mental work. The 
effects of almond oil on brain are known to everybody.” 

‘*Jabukusum is a pure vegetable oil, to which 
medicinal ingredients and the perfume have been added 
to prevent all affectations [sic] of the hair and the brain.”’ 


There are several panaceas on the Indian market. 
There is, for example, Siddha Kalpa Makaradhwaja which— 


‘‘is a sure and infallible specific for all Diseases and it 
never fails to effect a satisfactory cure in the patient, 
be his ailment whatever it may. Among the various 
diseases amenable to its administration, to state a few, 
are the following: Debility, general or nervous, includ- 
ing Nervous Prostration, due to whatever cause, Loss of 


Memory, Giddiness and Insanity . . . Asthma and Con- 
sumption, all stomach troubles... Cholera... all 
Kidney and Bladder Troubles . . . All Acute and Chronic 


Venereal Diseases. . 


. Leprosy of all kinds, White, 
Black, Red, &c. . 


. Rheumatism, Paralysis, Epilepsy 
. . . Hysteria, Sterility ... and all Fevers, including 
Malaria, Pneumonia, Influenza and such other poisonous 
ones.”’ 





* Nos. I.-XII. appeared in Tue Nation of March 6th, 18th, and 27th; April 
8rd and 2th; May 22nd; June 5th, 12th, 19th, and 26th; July 17th and 24th. 
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Not a bad medicine, but I prefer the ‘“* Infallible 
Cure for ‘ Incurable ’ Diseases, habits and defects,’’ adver- 
tised in the CawNPorRE ConGRESS GUIDE. The announce- 
ment runs as follows :— 


‘*T have discovered the natural system of cure for all 
diseases, habits, defects, failings, &c., without the use of 
deleterious and pernicious drugs or medicines. Being 
Scientific, it is absolutely safe, simple, painless, pleasant, 
rapid and infallible. Diseases like hysteria, epilepsy, 
rheumatism, loss of memory, paralysis, insanity and 
mania ; addiction to smoking, opium, drink, &c. ; im- 
potence, sterility, adultery, and the like can be radically 
cured duly by My System. Come to me after everyone 
else has failed to do you good. I guarantee a cure in 
every case undertaken. Every case needs to be treated 
on its spcial merits, and so applicants should furnish me 
with the complete history of the health of the patient and 
general occupation from birth, height, measurement over 
chest or bust, waist and hips, and a photograph with as 
little dress on as possible, along with a consultation fee 
of Rupees Five, without which no replies can be sent.”’ 


If the buying of a postal order were not so insuperably 
a nuisance, I should send five rupees to get the details of the 
adultery cure. So much cheaper than divorce. 

The following are characteristic of a large class of 
Indian advertisements :— 


** WONDERFUL WORK!!! 
Works wonders in the earthly pleasure. 
MARAD MITRA LAPE 
will make you a man in one day. 
MARAD MITRA YAKUTI 
Renews all your lost vigour and enables you to enjoy the 
pleasure with increased delights. Try once. 1 Bottle 
Rs. 10. 4 Bottle Rs. 5.” 
“* FREE! FREE! ! 
Do you want ‘ Secret of Happiness from Conjugal En- 
counter’ and ‘Good Luck’? If so apply for the 
illustrated literature to ——.”’ 


The enormous number of such advertisements testifies 
to the disastrous effect on Indian manhood of the system 
of child marriages. The effects, as Gandhi has pointed out 
in his autobiography, would probably be still worse, if it 
were not for the fact that Hindu girl-wives generally spend 
at least half the year with their own parents, away from 
their schoolboy husbands. 

The testimonials of Indian sufferers relieved by patent 
medicines are generally of a most lyrical character, and 
the oddity of the English in which they are written gives 
them an added charm. Here is one from an Indian 
Christian :— 


‘*T can say really the medicine —— is sent by Lord 
Jesus Christ to the sinful world to save the poor victims 
from their dreadful diseases. . . . In my 8 years’ experi- 
ence in medical line I have come across many prepara- 
tions of medicine but I have not seen such a wonderful 
medicine as ——. Please send 10 phials more.”’ 


Another pious gentleman writes :— 


**I am living to see that I am what I am by the 
wonderful cure these pills wrought in me by the Grace of 
God who I think has put the wisdom of pau J such 
pills into the head of our Venerable Pundit —— 


Yet another writes as follows :— 


‘* Several of my friends and myself have been using 
your —— for over four months for Influenza, Lumbago, 
Dyspepsia, Syphilis, Rheumatism and Nervous Debility 
with complete success. There has not been a case in 
which it failed. I will call it Ambrosia.” 


The classical allusion is elegant and apt. One is not 
surprised to find that the author of the testimonial is a 
Bachelor of Arts. 

CawnporE.—One of the evil results of the political 
subjection of one people by another is that it tends to make 
the subject-nation unnecessarily and excessively conscious 
of its past. Its achievements in the old great days of 
freedom are remembered, counted over, and exaggerated by 
a generation of slaves, anxious to convince the world and 
themselves that they are as good as their masters. Slaves 
cannot talk of their present greatness, because it does not 
exist; and prophetic visions of the future are necessarily 
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vague and unsatisfying. There remains the past. Out of 
the scattered and isolated facts of history it is possible to 
build up Utopias and Cloud Cuckoo-Lands as variously fan- 
tastic as the New Jerusalems of prophecy. It is to the 
past—the gorgeous, imaginary past of those whose present 
is inglorious, sordid, and humiliating ; it is to the delightful, 
founded-on-fact romances of history that subject peoples 
invariably turn. Thus, the savage and hairy chieftains of 
Ireland became in due course the Great Kings of Leinster, 
the mighty Emperors of Meath. Through centuries of 
slavery the Serbs remembered and idealized the heroes of 
Kossovo. And for the oppressed Poles, the medieval Polish 
Empire was much more powerful, splendid, and polite than 
the Roman. The English have never been an oppressed 
nationality ; they are in consequence most healthily unaware 
of their history. They live wholly in the much more inter- 
esting worlds of the present; in the worlds of politics and 
science, of business and industry. So fully, indeed, do they 
live in the present, that they have compelled the Indians, 
like the Irish at the other end of the world, to turn to the 
past. In the course of the last thirty or forty years a 
huge pseudo-historical literature has sprung up in India, 
the melancholy product of a subject people’s inferiority 
complex. Industrious and intelligent men have wasted their 
time and their abilities in trying to prove that the ancient 
Hindus were superior to every other people in every activity 
of life. Thus, each time the West has announced a new 
scientific discovery misguided scholars have ransacked Sans- 
krit literature to find a phrase that might be interpreted as 
a Hindu anticipation of it. A sentence of a dozen words, 
obscure even to the most accomplished Sanskrit scholars, is 
triumphantly quoted to prove that the ancient Hindus were 
familiar with the chemical constitution of water. Another, 
no less brief, is held up as the proof that they anticipated 
Pasteur in the discovery of the microbic origin of disease. 
A passage from the mythological poem of the Mahabharata 
proves that they had invented the Zeppelin. Remarkable 
people, these old Hindus. They knew everything that we 
know, or, indeed, are likely to discover, at any rate until 
India is a free country; but they were unfortunate:y tvo 
modest to state the fact baldly and in so many words. A 
little more clarity on their part, a little less reticence, and 
India would now be centuries ahead of her Western rivals. 
But they preferred to be oracular and telegraphically brief. 
It is only after the upstart West has repeated their dis- 
coveries that the modern Indian commentator upon their 
works can interpret their dark sayings as anticipations. On 
contemporary Indian scholars the pastime of discovering 
and creating these anticipations never seems to pall. Such 
are the melancholy and futile occupations of intelligent men 
who have the misfortune to belong to a subject race. Free 
men would never dream of wasting their time and wit and 
energy on such vanities. From those who have not shall 
be taken away even that which they have. 


ARCHITECTURE 
STYLES OF CITY ARCHITECTURE 


” “HE most important building enterprise of recent 
times in London after the new Regent Street has been 
the exploitation of the Devonshire House site. An 

architectural critic in the Times compared the two schemes, 

and pointed out that the Devonshire House buildings mark 

a further stage in the development of a new street archi- 

tecture out of modern building methods and materials. 

The one basic fact about modern city architecture, a fact 

that has been reiterated ad nauseam by all writers on this 

subject, is that we have now to do with an architecture of 
structural appearance rather than fact, and that such beauty 
as our great steel-built blocks may attain can only be skin 
deep. For this reason it is surely logical that architects 
should have turned to the Renaissance architecture of effect, 
at first to the Italian and latterly to the English varieties 
of Renaissance tradition for their models. That the results 
have often proved deplorable is not, in my opinion, due 
to any fault in this reasoning. At the Renaissance itself, 
when the comparatively sudden revolution in architecture 
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required a sort of mental somersault on the part of the 
builders trained in the medieval tradition, it was not every 
one that landed on his feet; we are now in the midst of 
another revolution, primarily in constructional methods 
and materials, and secondarily in the social and economic 
conditions governing architecture, and we must expect our 
architects to take a few tumbles. 

Four recent London buildings, of which three must be 
very familiar and one is of all, perhaps, most worth going 
out of one’s way to see, may be taken by way of compari- 
son with the Devonshire House scheme. These are, the 
New Liberty in Regent Street and Chesham House, nearer 
to the Quadrant on the same side, the new insurance com- 
panies building in Southampton Row, and the Chenil 
Gallery in King’s Road, Chelsea. These works fall into 
two groups, Liberty and the insurance company are what 
may be termed, roughly, “‘ Italianate ’—Selfridges is an 
egregious example of the same manner—they have 
pilasters and what the orders require (more or less), and 
when they are bright and new no doubt they attract a 
deal of attention, which fulfils, at any rate, a part of their 
commercial purpose. The other group we can call 
** American,’”? but it must be borne in mind that these 
names are the vaguest of terms and taken strictly would 
imply at once too much and too little; the Italianate style 
flourishes monstrously in America,* and derives as often as 
not from French models, and in the ‘* American ” style 
must be included many recent buildings, particularly in the 
city, where the use of brick facing recalls late seventeenth- 
century and early Georgian practice. 

The Italianate style approaches the peculiar problem 
of modern large-scale architecture by attempting to give 
the outer skin of a steel construction a fictitious structural 
importance by the use of the old unit of ‘* apparent 
structure,’’ the column and entablature; this entails rela- 
tively deep recessions and heavy overhanging cornice pro- 
jections enriched with a profuse ornamentation of 
traditional Renaissance character. The American style 
conceives the skin or shell of the building as a wall 
(which in a sense it is); the recessions and pro- 
jections are shallower, and the ornament much 
more sparing, and often conceived as a local enrich- 
ment of surface to set off the great plain expanses of wall 
otherwise unrelieved except by the careful disposition of 
the windows; there is a linear quality in the fagade com- 
positions of this school, which is characteristic. The 
dangers of the first style are very obvious; the scale of the 
orders and their traditional ornament often has an effect 
of shocking vulgarity, and it is a matter for national self- 
congratulation that the second school seems to be gaining 
ground. This school also has its failures, as, for example, 
Chesham House, mentioned above; it is an arid, jejune, 
genteel-spinsterish building—this indicates the peculiar 
danger of the style—though there can be no doubt, I 
think, that the design must have looked very well on paper. 
Contrast it with the Chenil Gallery front, where there is 
equally a severity and linear quality, but the composition 
is really architectural—plastic, if that word may be allowed. 
The lines are taut and definite, almost wire drawn, but 
there is some fullness and breadth within them. 

The Devonshire House group of buildings are of great 
interest with reference to the progress of the American style 
in London. The great building facing on Piccadilly is the 
most advanced and the most satisfactory example we have 
of the true American manner of composition in successively 
rising blocks, stepped one behind the other, to be seen also 
in Africa House, Kingsway, and Bush House. In general 
treatment, it is faintly Italian both in ornament and 
** fenestration,’? but the former is much flattened and 
localized on the principle mentioned above. In detail I 
find the ornament vulgar enough, but, on the whole, well 
used. Of the blocks to the north facing the widened 
Berkeley Street, the two furthest north gain much from 
the use of a very pleasant coloured brick. The warm and 
genial material goes far to obviate any feeling of frigidity 
in the design. On the whole, these new buildings are well 
mannered and, considering their size, unaggressive; they 
show a real movement away from individual assertion and 
towards a real street architecture. 
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Before concluding, mention must be made of a third 
school of city architecture, the German; of this, there are 
as yet very few in London; Adelaide House near London 
Bridge and a building to the south side of Red Lion Square 
are the most accessible. There is not space here to examine 
their merits in any detail, and, as to their defects, all that 
need be said is that in such examples as we have there is 
as yet no sign of neighbourliness, and the tendency seems 
strongly individualistic. GEOFFREY WEBB. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


NEARLES B. COCHRAN’S Revue (1926) is quite the 
( be the series at the Pavilion. Spinelly in herself 

s a tower of strength to any production, and shines 
in several highly amusing réles. Mr. Ernest Thesiger and 
Miss Hermione Baddeley are old friends at the Pavilion, 
and there is some extremely good dancing by Massine and 
Nemchinova. There are also many very good minor turns, 
especially some exceiieut knockabout dancing by a 
delightful couple, Harry A. White and Erving Eaton. I am 
sorry I cannot wax enthusiastic about an American 
humorist, Mr. Will Rogers, who has just been engaged 
for a limited (one hopes a strictly limited) period. This 
dealer in heavy patter played round such engaging themes 
as the crash in the franc, the French political crisis, the 
supposed absence of taxation in France, and the ungrateful 
unwillingness of Europeans to repay the money those nice, 
kind, good Americans were affable enough to lend them 
during the war. Some of his observations were not un- 
naturally resented by a section of the audience that had 
come to do honour to Spinelly. The English have many 
faults, but they are certainly good-natured people. I hope 
Spinelly took him down a peg afterwards. 

* * * 


‘ +4 ne 
St Of Clit 
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“Other Women’s Husbands”’ and ‘‘The Scarlet Saint’’ 
at the New Gallery Cinema luxuriously and largely provide 
the moral dope which enables democracy to be ruled. 
Readers of this column will know that I Have no aversion 
to the cinema as a whole, but really, this sort of stuff, with 
its vulgar, skilful, uninteresting characters, becomes at 
first nauseating, and at last tedious. As far as general con- 
siderations go, the old lesson has still to be learnt: that 
the film is only amusing when it does what the drama can- 
net. The more it apes the play and the novel, the sillier 
itis. Still, if you are not a doggone highbinder, but a real 
He-man with hair on your chest, and don’t go handing the 
frozen mit to roughnecks; if you are not a bum rustabout 
but a good Wisenheimer and no blowhard, you will root 
for this swell classy luxury, and the real Manly Men, and 
Womanly Women with dresses that cost a thousand bucks. 

* * * 

A feeling seems to be abroad that English painting, 
once a sickly plant, shows signs of reaching a rude maturity. 
Yet the English spirit, as shown in the painting of Mr. 
Edward Wolfe at the Brook Street Galleries, would not 
appear to warrant such optimism. It is hard to discover 
the roots of necessity which alone could keep green so much 
promise and charm, and the suspicion is aroused that his 
work is a gesture of sympathy and appreciation on his part 
towards the work of some of his contemporaries. Where he 
seems to fail is in the exploring of his own talent and taste. 
It is once more borne in upon one that taste has come 
to be regarded as something of a happy chance, unques- 
tionable as an old lady’s intuitions, instead of being, like 
art itself, a “‘ long travail.”” But perhaps it is only a cold 
season that has retarded Mr. Wolfe’s growth, for ** Com- 
positions * and “‘ Portrait *’ make one hope more from his 


next exhibition. Mr. Gerald Reitlinger, who is exhibiting 
with Mr. Wolfe, does not stretch out bis hand in so many 


but being content to cultivate his own garden, 
imately have his reward. 
7 7 * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, July 31.—Competition of Industrial Designs 
Exhibition at the Lmperial Institute. 
Old Stagers at Canterbury. 
Monday, August 2.—British Model Theatre Guild Exhibi- 
tion, at 10, Upper John Street, W.1. 
Omicron. 
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THEATRES. 





ALDWYCH, Gerr. 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.30. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





c OURT, Sloane Square. 


NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines). 
MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





CRITERION. EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.80. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 


THE CAT’S CRADLE. 





QRURY LANE. EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.80. 


ROSE MARIE, A Musical Play. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 





HIPPODROME, London Ger. 0650. 


EVENINGS, at 8.15. MATS., THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 


EXTRA MAT., AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY. 
MERCENARY MARY. 


ALL SEATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 10 fo 10. 





LITT LE. Reg. 2401. 
DISTINGUISHED VILLA. 


EVENINGS, at 8.45. MATS., WED., FRI., 2.80. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. EVERY EVENING, at 8.80. 


RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


“it will draw the town to Hammersmith for many months.”—The Daily 
Telegraph. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 





NEW. Ree. 4466. EVENINGS, 8.80. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.80 


THE PLOUGH AND THE STARS. 
SEAN O’CASEY’S FAMOUS PLAY. 








CINEMAS. 





NEW GALLERY KINEMA, Regent Street. Reg. 3212. Cont., 2—11. 
CONWAY TEARLE and ANNA Q. NILSSON in “ THE GREATER GLORY,” 
3, 6, and ® From the novel “ The Viennese Medley.” 





TIVOLI Ger. 5222. 
THE BIG PARADE. 


TWICE DAILY. 2.20 & 8.20 


SUNDAY, 6 & 6.80. 








J 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


FIELDING’S NOVELS 


“ HE Life of Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great,’? by 
Henry Fielding (Oxford: Blackwell. Limited 
edition. 7s. 6d.) has just been published in the 


Shakespeare Head Edition of Fielding’s Novels, It makes 
a very well printed and pleasantly readable volume. There 
are not too many editions of Fielding’s novels which one 
can find any pleasure in handling, and this one is most wel- 
come. I also welcome it because it has caused me to reread 
** Jonathan Wild,’’ a book which, in the normal course of 
events, one might easily only read once in a lifetime. I 
have very little idea how many people now read Fielding, 
and how often, but I should imagine he is rather a name in 
the Histories of English Literature than in the hearts of 
ordinary novel readers. I doubt whether his number is 
often asked for in Public Libraries or whether he is a big 
seller in pocket editions. ‘‘ Tom Jones ”’ is a book which 
everyone probably knows by name, but many people have 
discovered that pornographically its value is far less than 
its reputation, and their acquaintance with Fielding has 
stopped there. 


* * * 


Though I can read Fielding with great pleasure, and 
would give him a high place among novelists, I can see 
reasons why, at the present time, he should not be very 
popular either with the ordinary man or with the more 
superior critics. Most people to whom a novel is not much 
more than a novel will find Fielding terribly eighteenth 
century in his conception both of life and character and of 
his art. He is, in fact, so parochial in time that it is 
astonishing that he did not die with his age. Take the 
question of character. Parson Adams is, no doubt, a great 
character, and Tom Jones himself and a few other people 
in the novels are very much alive, but the life in them is 
to us extraordinarily superficial. The thinness and sim- 
plicity of character in all eighteenth-century books are, I 
think, very remarkable. To Richardson, Smollett, and 
Fielding human beings seem to have souls and minds in 
two dimensions only; they think and feel either one thing 
or another. The only psychological subtlety which they 
seem to recognize is the subtlety which comes from someone 
thinking or feeling one thing at one time and the opposite 
at another time. Their greatest discoveries are, therefore, 
that a man need not be wholly bad or a woman wholly 
good. In inventing adventures or situations for these 
psychological wraiths and in giving them an immense 
amount of life or vitality upon their surfaces they are often 
extremely successful, and they skilfully mix in with their 
heroes, heroines, and villains sometimes very good “‘ char- 
acters *’ who derive from the Elizabethan ‘ humours.” 
Even Sterne, whose psychological subtlety is much greater, 
never really leaves the surface of the mind, and his char- 
acters are without depth or solidity compared with those 
of either the sixteenth century or the nineteenth century. 


* * * 


Whether people in the eighteenth century were really 
like the people in eighteenth-century books, I do not know. 
I suspect that they were; I suspect that human nature 
tends to become precisely what people imagine at any time 
human nature to be. But no one in the twentieth century 
believes that the world and human beings are so cut-and- 
dried, so beautifully simple, as they appear to Amelia or 
Tom Jones, and it requires a considerable effort to accept 
Fielding’s psychological conventions. Once his axioms are 


really accepted, one can not only enjoy his books for their 
stories and characters and “* criticism of life,’’ but one can 
also see that he was a very good writer. But here there 
comes in an element which causes him to be not very high 
in the favour of the most cultured of our time. It is signifi- 
cant, for instance, that in Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith’s “* A 
Treasury of English Prose,’”’ no place is found for an ex- 
tract from Fielding, though there are two from Sterne, 
twenty-one from Lamb, six from Carlyle, one from 
Thackeray, four from Pater, four from Henry James, and 
two from Conrad. Personally I think that Fielding writes 
better English prose than any of these writers except Sterne 
and probably Lamb. But his prose is of the unornamented 
kind which many people to-day hardly consider to be good 
prose at all. Fielding writes in a style which is hardly re- 
moved from the ordinary English of his time, and his 
imagination rarely works through metaphor, figures, or 
other literary ornamentations. Yet as a stylist, I should 
put him at the top of the second, or even the bottom of the 
first class. His sentences are sentences and his paragraphs 
paragraphs, and in simple, supple, and vigorous English he 
has few equals. 
* * * 


Critics, when they write about Fielding, whether they 
be Sir Leslie Stephen, Taine, or Sir Edmund Gosse, can 
never for long keep off morality. Fielding is for them a 
moralist rather than a writer or a novelist. But Fielding 
is less interested in morality than many other famous 
novelists. In his own opinion he was a philosophic delinea- 
tor of life in its widest sense, and his masters were Shake- 
speare and Cervantes. In “‘ Tom Jones ” and ** Amelia ”* 
his object is not so much to preach a moral as to present 
a view of life in the form of a story. He has the artistic 
conception of a written whole growing out of a theme, 
though I think that the whole as finally constructed by 
him is rather wobbly. ‘* Jonathan Wild ” is a work of 
a different character. It is barely a novel or a story at 
all. It is essentially a satire, and as a satirist Fielding is 
remarkable. There have been few writers who could rival 
him in ability to sustain the satirical note in almost every 
sentence throughout a long book. Except in Mrs. Heart- 
free’s adventures, which seem to me rather silly and to spoil 
the shape of the book, this note is struck with vigorous 
persistence throughout ‘* Jonathan Wild.” It happens that 
Fielding is tilting at what he calls GreatNEss, the kind of 
greatness which I particularly dislike. That is perhaps one 
reason why I enjoy ** Jonathan Wild ” very much. I like 
to read about ‘* those glorious heroes, who, to their im- 
mortal honour, have massacred whole nations,”? or about 
Fireblood who 

‘*had every qualification to make a second-rate GREAT 
MAN ; or in other words, he was completely equipped for 
the tool of a real or first-rate GREAT MAN. We shall there- 
fore (which is the properest way of dealing with this 
kind of GREATNESS) describe him negatively, and content 
ourselves with telling our reader what qualities he had 
not: In which number were humanity, modesty, and 
fear, not one grain of any of which was mingled in his 
whole composition.” 


Or even about the fair Letititia, of whom we are told, 


‘“‘he (Fireblood) in a few minutes ravished this fair 
creature, or at least would have ravished her, if she had 
not, by a timely compliance, prevented him.” 


LreonarD Woo LF. 
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REVIEWS 
GREAT MEN AND A BOOKSELLER 


The Vespasiano Memoirs. 
EMILY WATERS. 


Translated by WILLIAM GEORGE and 
(Routledge. 21s.) 
THERE are not many periods in history during which a collec- 
tion of the lives of eminent men could be compiled mainly 
on a basis of their interest in scholarship and still comprise 
a fair proportion of those who were eminent also in politics, 
religion, and war. It is to be feared that great men are 
more often heroes to their valets than to their booksellers. 
Yet there is one age at least in history when such a com- 
pilation could have been made, and that is the fifteenth 
century in Italy. Then popes and dukes, soldiers and men 
of affairs vied with each other to collect libraries, patronize 
scholars, and perfect themselves in Latin and Greek. Their 
history, it is true, is loud with the clash of arms and the 
mutter of intrigue, but the gentler rustle of leaves turning 
and pens scraping forms a pleasant obligato for ears attuned 
to hear, and the Bookworm of Urbino (if we may so call 
Duke Federigo) is at least as characteristic a figure as the 
Viper of Milan. Such an age deserves a bookseller for its 
historian, and it had one. ed 
Vespasiano da Bisticci, whose memoirs of a hundred and 
six of his illustrious contemporaries are now made available 
in an admirable translation adorned by contemporary por- 
traits, was a Florentine bookseller and one of the leading 
bibliophiles of his time. Those were the days when— 


“ brown Greek manuscripts 
And mistresses with great smooth marbly limbs "’ 


were the sum of every young man’s ambition, and the 
precious manuscripts which came each year in greater 
numbers over the dancing waters of the Mediterranean from 
Constantinople, came often enough into his hands to be 
valued, and often, too, it was he who dispersed them among 
his noble clients, an innocent pandar, reserving his most 
beautiful darlings for those who made splendid libraries to 
receive them. Indeed, nothing can mar his admiration of 
a booklover, save a suspicion of heresy (for Vespasiano had 
caught none of the growing paganism of the age and was a 
particularly devout Catholic), or a commission tactlessly 
given to someone else to hunt for books. He was jealous of 
anything which threatened the undivided sway of his manu- 
scripts over their hearts, were it wives (he twice remarks, of 
Nicolao Nicoli and of Vittorino da Feltre, ‘‘ he never took a 
wife, so that his studies should not be disturbed’), or 
printed books ; ‘‘ in this library,”’ he says of Duke Federigo’s 
collection, ‘‘ all the books are superlatively good and written 
with the pen, and had there been one printed volume it 
would have been ashamed in such a company.”’ He is un- 
interested in persons whose gifts lie in directions other than 
scholarship, and no artist finds a place in his memoirs. The 
only people whom he really despises, however, are those who 
commit some crime against books, such as the doddering 
old Pope Calixtus III., who succeeded the bibliophile 
Nicolas V., and, on seeing the latter’s great library, re- 
marked (oh impious!) ‘‘ I see now how he has lavished the 
substance of the Church of God,’’ and, worse still, began 
through ignorance to throw away Greek books, or give them 
to servants or mentally deficient cardinals; ‘‘ a mere legist or 
canonist,’’ says the outraged Vespasiano, ‘‘ without any 
other learning is a man quite deficient of general knowledge.”’ 

He knew most of the scholars of his time. Palla Strozzi, 
Manetti, Lionardo d’Arezzo, Poggio, and many others moved 
in and out of his bottega, poring over his codices and 
palimpsests and exchanging sedate bookish gossip. The 
English Protonotary Apostolic has bought so many books in 
Florence that he has had to charter a ship at Leghorn to 
take them home. That other Englishman, John Tiptoft, 
“Duca di Worcestri,’’ who also collected many books 
here, has been executed (unfortunate gentleman) in Eng- 
land ; but he died in the odour of sanctity and caused his 
executioner to strike off his head in three strokes in honour of 
the Trinity, though it might have been done in one. 

“(I the Trinity illustrate 
Drinking watered orange-pulp— 


In three sips the Arian frustrate 
While he drains his at one gulp!) ”’ 
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His Holiness has asked Guerino Veronese to translate the 
‘* De Situ Orbis ’’ of Strabo and has paid him five hundred 
florins for each part. There is no end to the learned titbits 
which fall from their lips, and Vespasiano marks and digests 
them all. Sometimes the visit of a stranger, bent on collect- 
ing introductions to the scholars of the city, brings him in 
a flutter to the door of the bookshop, as when the brilliant 
young Bishop of Fiunfkirchen, assiduous book buyer and 
pupil of Guerino, comes ; ‘‘ and as soon as I saw him I said: 
‘Are you indeed the Hungarian? This is indeed a welcome 
moment. I feel that you must be, because from what I have 
heard of you, I seem to know you already.’’’ To be known 
by repute to Vespasiano was a compliment, even to a bishop, 
and the great man embraced him. 

But the never-failing talisman of learning took this 
worthy man into higher circles still, where he rubbed elbows 
familiarly with princes. He often left the little bookshop to 
go up to San Lorenzo, where Cosimo de’ Medici was making 
the famous Laurentian Library with his help, or further 
afield to Rome, or Urbino, or Naples, or Pesaro, whose rulers 
were all bibliophiles. Vespasiano helped three other great 
men beside Cosimo to make their collections, Pope Nicolas, 
Duke Federigo of Urbino, and Alessandro Sforza. Nicolas V. 
was the prince of bibliophiles ; ‘‘ there was no Latin or Greek 
writer in any of the faculties with whom he was not 
acquainted,’’ says Vespasiano, ‘‘ and as to the arranging of 
a library there was no one to equal him, and for this reason 
Cosimo de’ Medici, when he was about to set in order the 
library of S. Marco, wrote to [him] begging him to send 
directions as to how a library should be formed, and... 
[he] wrote the instructions with his own hand and sent them 
to Cosimo, moreover he did the same with the libraries of 
Santo Marco, of the Badia of Fiesole, of the Duke of Urbino, 
and of Signor Alessandro Sforza.’’ Vespasiano has a de- 
lightful picture, too, of the making of Duke Federigo’s 
library, upon which thirty or forty scribes were employed in 
Urbino, Florence, and other places for more thah. fourteen 
years, at a cost of thirty thousand ducats, the books being all 
bound when finished in scarlet and silver ; and incidentally 
he gives us a pleasant vignette of himself, armed with the 
catalogues of the library of St. Mark at Florence, of Pavia, 
‘‘and even of that of the University of Oxford, which I had 
procured from England,”’ going through the Duke’s books 
and remarking how complete was his collection. 

But good as are Vespasiano’s memoirs of Nicolas V., 
Federigo, and Alfonso of Naples, his masterpiece is the 
description of Cosimo de’ Medici. Look at Cosimo’s portrait, 
opposite page 214, the heavy jowl, the cunning little mer- 
chant’s eyes, the tightly closed lips: here is the typical bour- 
geois turned ruler, the astute man of business who will run 
the city of Florence as successfully as he runs his banking 
firm, and will be as ruthless to political rebels as to defalcat- 
ing clerks. Vespasiano describes (rather warily) his political 
career, but it is Cosimo the booklover, Cosimo at home, whom 
he really admires, the man who sent for him to form a 
library, the man to whom no scholar or artist appealed for 
funds in vain, the man who took his simple pleasure in 
pruning fruit trees, reading, and playing chess. He tells 
how one February, when Cosimo was a young man, he went 
out to see him at his villa in Careggi, and found him engaged 
in ‘‘two most excellent tasks; one was to prune the vines 
every morning for two hours as soon as he rose, .. . [the 
other], when he had done with pruning, was to read the 
Moralia of S. Gregory, an excellent work in thirty-five books, 
which task occupied him for six months. ... For about a 
year before he died his humour was to have Aristotle’s Ethics 
read to him by Messer Bartolomeo da Colle, the chancellor 
of the palace.’’ From the morals of Gregory to the ethics 
of Aristotle: there is the renaissance in the span of a life- 
time’s reading. In his latter days, Vespasiano says, he 
would often sit for hours without speaking, sunk in thought, 
and when his wife remarked on his taciturnity, he said, 
‘** When you propose to go into the country, you trouble your- 
self for fifteen days in settling what you do when you get 
there. Now that the time has come for me to quit this 
world and pass into another, does it not occur to you that 
T ought to think about it? ” 


EILEEN POWER. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIZVAL HISTORY 


The Cambridge Mediaeval History. Volume V.—Contest of Em- 

pire and Papacy. (Cambridge University Press. 50s.) 
TuHeE fact that a reviewer, just twenty years ago, committed 
himself to the criticism that the whole inception of ‘* The 
Cambridge Modern History "’ was in a sense premature, may 
perhaps give him the stronger right to speak in praise of 
this fifth volume. For, after all, every undertaking is to 
some extent premature on the one hand, or belated on the 
other ; and he who makes no mistakes makes nothing. The 
public has shown clearly that it is grateful for a series of 
volumes representing the present level of research in 
medieval history ; and the instalment here before us does 
come admirably up to that level. 

It is invidious to choose in so good a volume; but the 
reviewer ’can best help the reader by speaking of the 
chapters which have struck him most. To begin with, we 
have here, for the first time, three chapters from the pens 
of the present editors; and they lend distinction to the 
volume. It is probable that only a small proportion even 
of professional students fully realize the valuable and disin- 
terested editorial labour which lies at the foundation of this 
and earlier volumes ; now, however, every cultivated reader 
will appreciate Mr. Z. N. Brooke’s two chapters on the great 
papal drama from Gregory VII. to Calixtus II., and Mr. 
Previté Orton’s on the Italian Communes. My only criticism 
of the former would not be entirely disinterested ; there are 
some of us—a minority, as Lord Acton confessed in his 
famous inaugural lecture—who would wish the historian to 
judge the past according to the maxims which govern his 
own life ; to make up his mind to praise or blame on every 
important point, and to admit the reader into his confidence. 
In this great struggle between the Church and the State, 
which was right, which was wrong, and in what propor- 
tions? The fact that no single man’s judgment can be 
irreversibly correct affords no real reason for suspending 
judgment on this main point, which, to some of us, is more 
deeply intéresting even than those great scenes at Synods, 
at Imperial Diets, ard at the gate of Canossa, or that inter- 
play of political forces which Mr. Brooke draws with so 
sure a touch. But, with that single reservation (which itself 
may be rejected by other readers), we have here all that we 
had expected from the author’s many years of concentration 
on one of the great epochs in all history. For Mr. Previté 
Orton, we have not even this more or less personal, and 
perhaps mistaken, deduction to make ; here we find a great 
movement not only logically and clearly developed, but as 
dramatically as the subject allows. 

Most remarkable of all, as his surviving companions 
might perhaps judge, are those two chapters by W. J. Corbett, 
whose sudden death distressed a circle far wider than that 
of his personal friends while this volume was going through 
the press. With a wealth of detail, but complete command 
of proportion, he shows us the Saxon pitted against the Nor- 
man, each in his strength and in his weakness, and then 
the great drama of the Conquest, and the scarcely less inter- 
esting story of the gradual settlement, and the not too 
successful struggles of successive French kings against those 
Norman dukes who had become more powerful, in many 
ways, than their suzerain himself. Mrs. Stenton continues 
the story with Henry II. ; Professor Halphen of Bordeaux— 
than whom none is better qualified—gives us the French side 
of the same picture; and the late Count Ugo Balzani, 
Creighton’s friend and correspondent, tells the stirring story 
of Frederick Barbarossa and the Lombard League. When 
we add that the volume deals also with the causes and events 
and results of the Crusades, the rise of the French Com- 
munes, the Monastic Orders, the development of Roman and 
Canon Law and of Schools ; that it begins with the great 
movement of Church Reform and ends with a sketch of 
Scholastic Philosophy, then it will be seen that we have here 
a wealth of subject-matter more interesting than can be 
hoped for in any volume except that successor which will 
deal with the thirteenth century. 5 

If, from among all these, a single chapter is selected for 
further appreciation, it is partly for its intrinsic interest and 
value, partly because a reviewer naturally deals most freely 
with what he himself can most easily follow in the light of 
original authorities. Professor Hamilton Thompson’s ‘‘ The 
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Monastic Orders ’’ is a model of compressed, orderly, and 
balanced information. It would be difficult to guess the 
author’s own political and ecclesiastical standpoint ; yet 
nowhere does this detachment suggest indifference. He does 
not (like Dom Cuthbert Butler in the first volume of this 
history, page 542) practically shirk all discussion of the 
extent to which the confessedly high monastic ideal was ever 
actually realized in practice. He traces development and 
decay from the sixth century to the sixteenth, and utilizes 
the evidence of those episcopal visitation-records which have 
been so unaccountably neglected by earlier monastic his- 
torians. Even now, I think, he takes those records too easily 
at their face-values, and makes no attempt to compare them 
with the equally important evidence of pious disciplinarians, 
numbering literally more than one hundred, from all the 
different generations and countries of this period, who have 
generalized more or less explicitly as to the state of 
monasticism in their own day ; and who might have modified 
his judgments here and there. But the chapter, as it stands, 
is far more complete, accurate, and interesting than any- 
thing to which a reader could have been referred until now ; 
and it is one of the most remarkable in a remarkable volume. 


G. G. COULTON. 


SOCRATES IN 


Plato’s American Republic. 
Paul. 2s. 6d.) 


AMERICA 


By DOUGLAS WoopDRUFF. (Kegan 
‘‘Ts it true that Mr. Woodruff has written a dialogue after 
the manner of Plato? ’’ I asked. 

‘“ Why, yes,”’ said Lysis, ‘‘ for Socrates has just been 
telling us what occurred when he and Xantippe went for a 
lecturing tour in the United States, and Mr. Woodruff has 
recorded the conversation in a manner which is, I think, 
both intelligent and entertaining.” 

‘“ What! ’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Did Xantippe go too, then? ” 

‘“‘ Indeed, yes,’’ said Phelon, breaking in; ‘‘ and, if you 
will believe it, while Xantippe made many dollars by her 
favourite lecture, ‘On the Management of the Home and the 
Husband "’ (using Socrates as an illustration), Socrates him- 
self was not greatly appreciated. For the people of America 
sized him up as a highbrow, and thought his view-point out 
of place in a Dago. It is probable that they misunderstood 
his humility and called it, as some others have done, ‘ irony,’ 
an attitude of mind which Americans seldom understand. 
Socrates, too, being interested in the truth only, may have 
been tactless at times. For, as he said, ‘ The truth can be 
considered in any place,’ though he found difficulty in prov- 
ing this to a traffic policeman who objected to his examina- 
tion of Glaucon in Broadway. He felt bound to point out 
to the Americans that they had far surpassed the five 
thousand and forty which Plato thought the ideal number 
of inhabitants for a State, and he was distressed at their 
liking for large numbers in everything. ‘I believe myself,’ 
he remarked, ‘the American men do not mind dying, since 
it means joining the great majority.’ He offended them, too, 
by holding that the victory of the North in the Civil War was 
a disaster, and the tendency for the Government to become 
centralized and public opinion, controlled by advertisers, 
preachers, and other business men, he publicly condemned.” 

‘*'Yes,’’ put in Agathon, ‘‘I’m afraid Socrates was 
critical even of the gods of America, just as he once was 
of our gods. He objected to their worship of Progress, of 
Speed, and of Wealth, and prophesied that this must lead 
to frustration and misery, since the opportunities of acquir- 
ing wealth are not infinite. For the Americans, in their 
efforts to serve these gods, have sacrificed their ablest men 
to the task, not of satisfying the wants of the needy, but of 
‘arousing a sense of want’ in those who in reality want 
no material things, but who, by ‘ progressive advertising,’ 
can be persuaded to buy things they do not want. The 
climax of Socrates’s failure seems to have been his speech to 
the Rotary Club of Hootsville, Iowa. The inhabitants of 
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Hooisville had heard from a local minister that he was a 
prominent citizen back in Athens and had secured a wide 
publicity for his slogan, ‘ Boost Knowledge,’ though they 
were ‘mistaken in thinking that Socrates had used that 
actual expression.’ Anyway, they knew that it was ‘ not 
everyone who could live in Iowa,’ and they were prepared to 
be tolerant. But I have told the story of Socrates’ speech so 
often,’’ finished Agathon, ‘‘ that I must leave you to read 
Mr. Woodruff’s account, if you want to know why the 
‘ Hootsville Courier’ found his speech ‘ confessedly a dis- 
appointment after last week’s slap-up talk on personal con- 
tacts in business.’ ”’ 

‘*Do you then think,” I asked, ‘‘ that Socrates fully 
understood the Americans? ”’ 

‘*In many ways he understood them only too well,’’ said 
Agathon, ‘‘ but I cannot feel that he was always just or 
that he always saw the most important things. Indeed, I 
think that Socrates’s method of examination, though excel- 
lently suited to showing that men know nothing, is never a 
good method of appraising the value of the truths by which 
men live without knowing it. Let us consider some examples. 
Socrates found that the denial of the right to drink wine in 
America was only a subject for ridicule, and he rightly 
judged that the enactment of laws which men will not obey 
is harmful to the civic life of the people. But he did not 
discover the good social effects of the Volstead Act, which are 
numerous, though less obvious than its evils. Again, his 
observation of American education was confined to the 
common types of University, and he seems not to have found 
the many experiments in training men and women in new 
ways which are being attempted in America. Like many 
others, he saw only the falsity of aim and the narrowness of 
method which prevail. He saw that it was evil to regard all 
students as alike fit for the same inoculation against ideas 
by standardized injections of sterilized knowledge. He was 
overwhelmed, as so many others have been, by the vulgarity 
of American newspapers, the speeches made by University 
presidents, and the conversations at club luncheons. Per- 
haps he was not in America long enough to discover the 
most important and interesting of her characteristics—I 
mean, her ceaseless experimentalism in every branch of 
government, education, and industry. He did not see that 
even the crudity that comes from commercialism, unchecked 
by the traditions of an artistocratic culture has some advan- 
tages. He failed, I think, to notice the brave, and sometimes 
successful, efforts to govern well in America, in spite of the 
written absurdities of her laws, the few places where truth 
is pursued for its own sake and commercial values do 
less harm to knowledge than they usually do in more 
ancient civilizations. Nor does Socrates seem to have met 
with the small groups of men and women whose conversation 
he could have shared with pleasure, and whose ideas would 
not have seemed altogether barbaric even in Ancient Athens. 
All these things Socrates failed to find, naturally perhaps, 
because they are rare and necessarily silent, since if once 
they are known abroad, they must be destroyed in the blatant 
welcome that awaits the new, whether good or evil, in 
America.”’ 

‘* And is England mentioned in the Dialogue? ’’ I asked. 

‘* Yes,’ Agathon answered, ‘‘ and with scarce more 
respect than America. But it would indeed be interesting 
if Woodruff or another of Socrates’ disciples in Oxford or 
Cambridge would tell us also what Socrates found in Eng- 
land. For my part, I doubt if he would be markedly less 
adverse to the English than to the Americans.”’ 

‘That may well be,’’ said Lysis, ‘‘ but England would 
endure Socrates more comfortably than America, not only 
because of England’s aristocratic tradition, but also because 
Englishmen, being sure they know everything worth know- 
ing, would not mind Socrates proving that they knew 
nothing. They would tell him to go to Oxford, where he 
would be appreciated and everyone would admire his clever- 
ness and no one believe that he was serious. In America, 
on the other hand, they are so conscious of their defects 
that they have to boast loudly to hide them from themselves, 
and so they resent bitterly the criticisms of foreigners. But 
because of their humility and readiness to experiment, the 
Americans are likely to become civilized before the English.”’ 


KINGSLEY MARTIN. 
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FICTION 


Mantrap. By SINCLAIR LEWIs. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Miranda Masters. By JOHN CouRNos. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 

The Danger Game. By ARTHUR MILLS. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Paradise Island. By KEBLE HOWARD. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

The Diaboliques. By JuLES BARBEY D’AUREVILLY. Translated. 
from the French, with an Introduction, by ERNEST BoyD. 
Also an Essay by Sir EDMUND GossE. (Knopf. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Lewis creates a character, a New York lawyer, who 
reads ‘‘ Ulysses’’ and the more intellectual reviews, and 
thinks the Red Indians of to-day are like those in Fenimore 
Cooper’s stories. A bachelor of forty, he is terrified by 
women, yet in taking an unpolished acquaintance with him 
to New York, he decides ‘‘ not to make him miserable by 
having him in for dinners when there were supercilious 
golden women.”’ This friend relates with simple sentimen- 
tality his first romantic meeting with his wife ; and in the 
next chapter it turns out that she is a born cocotte, and that 
he is sick of her. One would expect palpable errors like 
this in the first novel of a very bad writer. Yet Mr. Lewis 
is not usually a bad writer; ‘‘ Babbitt,’ though without 
value as literature, is an effective tract on a phase of Ameri- 
can provinciality ; and ‘‘ Main Street’ and ‘‘ Martin Arrow- 
smith ’’ are useful satires. Nevertheless, ‘‘ Mantrap”’ is a 
poor story ; in every quality which makes a novel good it is 
inferior to the other three novels reviewed here. The con- 
struction is slovenly, the dialogue flaccid, the style weakly 
loquacious ; the sentimentality is beyond characterization, 
and can only be deplored. As soon as Mr. Lewis deserts his 
campaign against illiberality and provincialism his powers 
apparently desert him, and his ideas and prejudices become 
those of the people he attacks. It is this, probably, that 
makes his satire, good as it is, not quite what it should be, 
and makes it popular also with its victims. What that satire 
lacks is independence. Mr. Lewis has never criticized 
American life ; he has boosted against the Boosters. The 
same oppressive gregariousness which he satirized in 
‘* Babbitt ’ is condoned, evidently without his knowledge, in 
this simple, inefficient story of a holiday in the wilds. 

Mr. Cournos, too, makes his characters do incomprehen- 
sible things. His hero, Gombarov, always exhorting people 
to ‘‘ be strong,’’ reading for his own support: ‘‘ He who shall 
endure to the end, the same shall be saved,” yields to three 
women in rapid succession, and these the only ones who 
trouble to gain his affections.. Miranda, herself, for the 
greater part of the story a noble character, is suddenly re- 
vealed as a frigid coquette. Handled objectively, inconsis- 
tencies such as these can, of course, be made credible. A 
man convinced that he is strong will commit a thousand 
weaknesses and appear to himself as strong as ever. But 
when the narrator takes a character like this at his own 
valuation, not seeing any discrepancy between his image of 
himself and his actions, portraying him as a strong man 
while unconsciously betraying him to be a weakling, there 
is simply no truth in the delineation. Yet this is what Mr. 
Cournos does. He sets down not what he sees to be true, but 
what he wishes to be true. When Miranda, dreading the 
contact of her husband, and cogitating over the effect of a 
tentative advance, thinks ‘‘ his sullen mask would drop off, 
he would be transformed into a beautiful, beautiful lion ’— 
obviously we are in the world not of reality, but of Freudian 
symbolism. 

‘* The Danger Game ”’ is much better than either ‘‘ Man- 
trap’’ or ‘“‘ Miranda Masters,’’ without being in any way 
remarkable. It is a competent and credible story of English 
country life, nothing more. Two Americans come into it, 
a brother and sister, and the two types of mind, the English 
and the American, are contrasted shrewdly enough. Mr. 
Mills is sensible ; his observation is shrewd ; there is one 
vivid description in the story, that of a horse-race. But his 
insight into character, though less unrealiable than that 
of Mr. Lewis or Mr. Cournos, is not profound. His story 
gives the pleasure of a piece of work capably done and well 
within the craftsman’s powers. 

‘* Paradise Island’’ is a pleasant, unpretentious farce, 
containing the adventures of a ‘‘ tweeny,’’ a peer, and a 
bishop on a desert island. Mr. Howard has ease of inven- 
tion, and the story does not seem to call for anything else. 
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Unjustified by a superlatively good translation, Barbey 
D’Aurevilly’s flamboyant stories make a poor show now. 
They are wearisomely silly, uninteresting even as curiosities. 
Moreover, Mr. Boyd has a heavy, portentous touch. His 
task perhaps was irksome, but one does not see its necessity ; 
for D’Aureyilly is both difficult to translate and not worth 
translating. The one good thing in the volume is Sir 
Edmund Gosse’s admirable essay. 

EDWIN MUIR. 


THE STAGE 


James Agate. The Contemporary Theatre, 1925. 
Hall. 7s. 6d.) 


Shelden Cheney. 


(Chapman & 


The Art Theatre. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. AGATE’sS book has the great merit of living up to its title. 
It really is a review of the London Stage during 1925, and, 
one may wager, will be a book of interest to future his- 
torians. The merits of Mr. Agate are now well known to the 
public. He has a genuine interest in literature, a lively 
style, a capacity for getting down his personality on to 
paper. He also has a sense of proportion and devotes most 
space to the best things. Hence he is a good critic. He 
seizes us, perhaps a trifle too firmly, just above the elbow, 
and with a cheery bellow drags us off protesting, whither 
he would have us go. It is indeed with his heartiness that we 
would join issue. His enjoyment rings sometimes a little 
forced and @ la Browning. It is difficult to believe that any 
critic can enjoy going to the theatre as much as Mr. Agate 
pretends. Superb play—marvellous production—perfect act- 
ing—these are phases that trip easily off his pen. He even 
seemed to enjoy the Renaissance Society’s production of 
‘*The White Devil,’’ which seemed to me about the worst 
performance I had ever seen of anything. Obviously Mr. 
Agate thinks it a crime to be bored: yet boredom must be 
a sensation familiar to one who makes work out of other 
people’s pleasures. His cheeriness brings with it a hit or 
Iniss mentality which sometimes leads him astray. Piran- 
dello has been overpraised by a good many people (including 
the present writer), but it is odd to find Mr. Agate, who likes 
nearly everything, choosing him out for abuse and then 
immediately afterwards waxing dithyrambic about Miss 
Susan Glaspell, whose ‘‘The Verge’’ appeared to some 
people merely preposterous and pretentious. Also, and this 
is surprising, Mr. Agate is shockable. 


‘““ Where his angels have tumbled from, I have no notion 
nor probably has Mr. Coward. The important thing is that 
they are now in the dirt and that he can spend three hours 
well and truly rubbing their noses in that dirt. And ours 
too. By the end of the evening the air of the theatre was 
rank with stale patchouli... .” 


(Knopf. 


These are very bitter words to apply to poor Mr. Coward’s 
half-hearted improprieties. 

But, when all objections have been made, Mr. Agate’s 
eriticism easily bears rereading, and this is a great achieve- 
ment in a dramatic critic, who by directing his criticism 
on an art form essentially ephemeral can scarcely hope him- 
self to live beyond the duration of a second. 

The Art Theatre is another of those enormously serious 
American books on the modern stage which pour out from 
the publishers’ offices in that most serious of countries. For 
all its gravity, it is not a very interesting book, and is not 
a little provincial. The author has nothing particularly new 
to say about the Moscow Art Theatre, and the subject of the 
German Art Theatre is exhausted. About France the author 
is hardly up-to-date, the Vieux Colombier being the beginning 
and end of his knowledge, though that theatre had been 
living on its reputation five years at least before its demise. 
Could we not be told a little about Pitoeff and Dullin or the 
experiments of M. Cocteau for a change? The only merit of 
a survey is that it should be up-to-date. Probably the 
author has been handicapped by an ignorance of the theatre 
in Europe, except in cases where producers have been on 
tour in America, and has had to fall back on other books 
or on travellers’ tales. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
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ESSAYS AND MISCELLANIES 


The Orange Tree. By ROBERT LynD. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Interpretations. By L. CoPpE CORNFORD. (Harrap. 68.) 

The Silver Ship. By Sm S. H. Scott, Bart. (Philip Allan. 

3s. 6d.) 

Mr. Rosert Lynp is rapidly taking his place among those 
authors who can be reviewed without being read. Not that 
the present writer has failed to read ‘‘ The Orange Tree.” 
He has, on the contrary, read it with much pleasure. But 
he has read it without surprise. This is at once a compli- 
ment to Mr. Lynd and a suggestion of his limitations. It 
implies that he can be trusted for sound craftsmanship and 
a certain measure of ‘‘charm.”’ But it also means that. his 
art has become static, and no longer gives us, either by 
virtue of subject or style, any unexpected delights. Here, 
in ‘“‘ The Orange Tree,’’ he writes once again around his 
favourite themes of birds, bookmakers, cigarette-pictures, 
motor-cars, children, and memories of childhood ; and here 
once more his bantering humour finds happiest expression 
in turning conventional ideas inside out, as when he exposes 
the unbusinesslike habits of business men, or, by way of 
celebrating the centenary of railways, defends trains from 
the esthetic point of view, but makes out a plausible case 
against their utility. Considering the regularity with which 
he produces them, Mr. Lynd’s essays maintain a remarkably 
high level of quality. But it is inevitable that spontaneity 
—the lifeblood of the personal or intimate essay—should 
sometimes be lacking. 

Mr. Cornford’s volume contains a highly miscellaneous 
collection of newspaper and monthly review articles. The 
most interesting among them—though even here there is no 
great substance—are those dealing with Nfe in the Grand 
Fleet as seen by the author, who was Naval Correspondent to 
the MornING Post during the war. The major part of the 
book, however, is occupied with literary studies; and it is 
a little odd to turn from an appreciation of Lord Charles 
Beresford to a defence of Louisa Alcott and those ‘‘perennially 
fascinating "’ works, ‘‘ Little Women" and ‘‘ Good Wives.’ 
Mr. Cornford’s preferences both in literature and morality, 
which he regards as the basis of all true art, are incurably 
and unblushingly Victorian ; and, indeed, from the manner 
in which he reviews Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Sir Walter Scott ”’ 
as though it were comparatively new and unfamiliar, he 
might himself be living in the middle-Victorian period and 
writing for the public of that time. The best that can be 
said for his book is that it has a certain companionable 
quality of style, which will commend it to mild and 
unsophisticated readers. 

If, by his title of ‘‘ Interpretations,’’ Mr. Cornford makes 
excessive claims for his work, Sir Samuel Scott has no 
illusions about his. He describes his little volume as a 
‘* medley of thoughts and impressions jotted down at randum, 
the sport of an idle hour ; small game indeed, and perhaps 
hardly worth the candle.’’ Small game these tiny sketches of 
the Westmorland countryside, these brief appreciations of 
lost friends, and these fragmentary criticisms of modern life 
and manners, certainly are. But, written with obvious sin- 
cerity and enjoyment, and exhibiting some neat turns of 
humour, they are at least as readable as many more pre- 
tentious essays. 


THE RIFF 
Spain and the Riff: Political Sketches. By JEAN and JEROME 
THARAUD. Translated by A. S. MOSS-BLUNDELL. (Faber & 
Gwyer. 3s. 6d.) : 
Adventures among the Riffi. By VINCENT SHEEAN. (Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


With the Riff Kabyles. By BERND TERHORST. 

DouGLAS BooTtH. (Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d.) 
MEssigeuRS Jean and Jerome Tharaud and Mr. Vincent 
Sheean have made the mistake of trying to be too up to date. 
Each has attempted to satisfy the curiosity of newspaper 
readers interested in the latest aspect of Moroccan affairs. 
They have set out to give authentic news about Primo de 
Rivera and Abd el Krim; and, after spending money and 
effort in getting into touch with them, have had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing a good two-thirds of the information they 
had collected put out of date by the sudden collapse of Abd 
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el Krim’s fortunes, and the sudden reversal of Primo de 
Rivera’s Moroccan policy. None the less these books have 
good points. Mr. Vincent Sheean’s is a record of what a 
determined man of sound judgment can find out from a 
voyage into an unknown country. He made a bad start, 
and was captured and held a prisoner by the Metalsa tribes- 
men ; but on hearing that Mr. Sheean represented an Ameri- 
can newspaper Abd el Krim ordered that he should be 
released, entert.ined him as a guest of the Riffan State, and, 
in fact, did everything he could to get good Press notices in 
the United States. Mr. Sheean resisted the temptation to 
write of the Riffan leader in terms of extravagant praise, 
and made a very shrewd estimate of his character and 
abilities. 

The effort would have been well worth while, for the 
Riff and the Jebala are countries of extraordinary interest 
to a social philosopher. Monsieur Jacques Dumaine has 
recently given a brief outline of social conditions in the 
Riff. He describes a race of men so divided amongst them- 
selves that they are hardly able to live in villages. Each 
tribesman strives to build his house outside the range of his 
neighbour's rifle, and never leaves it in the morning until 
he has sent his wife abroad ‘‘ pour explorer les alentours.”’ 
If these individual quarrels are checked temporarily by 
family ties and a community collects, it only does so to 
make war on another. ‘‘ Ten years ago, two villages among 
the Ait Abdallah made war against each other because some- 
body had killed a dog belonging to a guest of the tribe. The 
war lasted seven years, one village lost sixty men, the other 
eighty.” 

Scientific research does not often confirm the hypothesis 
of a seventeenth-century philosopher ; but these conditions of 
life in the Riff are strongly reminiscent of that state of 
society which Hobbes of Malmesbury considered to be the 
necessary preliminary to civil government: ‘‘ that miserable 
state of perpetual warre of every man against his neigh- 
bour,”’ or that ‘‘ condition of masterlesse men living upon 
the confines of battle.’ Indeed, the analogy is so close 
that we are tempted to inquire whether Abd el Krim’s sove- 
reign power over the ‘‘ masterlesse’’ Riffans was derived 
from that solemn compact which was supposed to be the 
‘* Generation ’’ of the great Leviathan; the ‘‘ covenant of 
every man with every man made in such manner as if every 
man should say to every man: I authorize and give up my 
Right of Gaverning my selfe, to this Man, on this condition, 
that thou give up thy Right to him, and Authorize all his 
actions in like manner.’’ We should like to think that Abd el 
Krim’s authority had been erected on these respectable 
foundations. For the moment, we doubt it. 

Mr. Bernd Terhorst is a writer of a very different 
school. He is a German artist, upon whom the outer appear- 
ances of Moroccan Islam have made a deep impression. His 
descriptions are not affected by current politics ; and per- 
sons who wish to go to Morocco, but hesitate, will probably 
decide to do so after reading his sketches of street scenes 
and native life in Ceuta, Tangier, and Laroche. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


PARLOPHONE RECORDS 


THE best Parlophone record this month is undoubtedly 
Brahms: Sonata for Violin and Piano in A, Op. 100, played 
by Edith Lorand and Michael Raucheisen. (Three 12-in. 
records. E10457-10459. 4s. 6d. each.) It was written by 
Brahms during the summer which he spent at Thun in Swit- 
zerland in 1886, and is a beautiful and romantic sonata. 
Edith Lorand and Michael Raucheisen are more successful 
with it than they were with Beethoven's ‘‘ Spring Sonata ”’ 
recently. The violin is particularly good, and there is little 
of the shrillness of high notes which so often spoils violin 
records. The Sonata occupies five sides, the last side of the 
last record being given up to the Barcarolle from 
Tschaikovsky’s ‘‘ Seasons,”’ played as a trio for violin, ’cello, 
and piano. It makes a charming hors d’euvre. 

The chief orchestral record is the ‘‘ Coriolan ’’ overture of 
Beethoven, played by the Orchestra of the State Opera House, 
Berlin, with Dr. Weissmann conducting. (E10454. 4s. 6d.) 
This is by no means an easy piece to record, and this record 
is exceptionally successful. The coda and the famous end are 
very good. 
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Two operatic records are: Wagner; ‘ Meistersinger,” 
Act III., ‘‘ Wahn! Wahn! "’ and ‘“‘ Doch eines Abends spat,” 
sung by Alfred Jerger, bass, with orchestral accompaniment 
(£10463. 4s. 6d.) ; and Rossini: ‘‘ Barber of Seville,’’ Cava- 
tina, sung by Fritzi Jokl, soprano, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. (E10461, 4s. 6d.) The Hans Sach monologue from 
the third act is beautifully sung by Alfred Jerger. Rosina’s 
aria from ‘‘The Barber” is, of course, the operatic 
soprano’s supreme ambition and highest test. Fritzi Jokl 
comes out of the ordeal with great spirit, and to anyone 
who likes ‘‘ the flowers of song’ this record can be recom- 
mended. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 

The piéce de résistance among’ Columbia records this 
month consists of three records of Handel's ‘‘ Messiah.”’ 
They give us the choir and orchestra of 3,500 and organ, 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood, at the Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace. There are two 12-in. records (L1768 and 
Li769. 6s. 6d. each), containing ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God ”’ and ‘‘ And the Glory of the Lord,”’ and ‘* Let us Break 
their Bonds ” and ‘‘ He Trusted in God.’’ One 10-in. record 
(D1550. 4s. 6d.) contains ‘‘ Lift up your Heads.” Technic- 
ally, these records are above praise. The combination of 
clearness with volume of sound is marvellous, and we have 
never heard better choral records. ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of 
God ”’ is particularly good. 

The chief orchestral record is Grieg’s ‘‘Sigurd Jorsalfar”’ : 
‘* In the King’s Hall,”’ ‘‘ Borghild’s Dream,’’ and ‘‘ Homage 
March.” (Two 12-in. records. L1748 and 1749. 6s. 6d. each.) 
This is played by the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by G. Schneevoigt. Grieg’s music is too often obvious and 
commonplace, but he is apparently very popular, and these 
records will probably be widely welcomed. He is at his best 
in the first part ‘‘ In the King’s Hall,” and the playing and 
recording are very good here. Another orchestral record is 
‘** Le Coq d’Or”’ of Rimsky-Korsakov, ‘‘ Bridal Procession ” 
and ‘‘ Russian Dance,’’ played by the B.B.C. Wireless 
Orchestra. (12-in. record. 9101. 4s. 6d.) Mr. Percy Pitt, 
conducting this orchestra, is not quite as successful as usual 
in the ‘‘ Bridal Procession,’’ though he gets a very full tone, 
but the ‘‘ Russian Dance ”’ is excellent. 

The Aldershot Searchlight Tattoo (two 12-in. records. 
9109 and 9110. 4s. 6d. each) can be recommended to all who 
liked the Wembley Tattoo records and plenty of brass band 
on the gramophone. 

The Columbia have three exceptionally good instrumental 
records this month. Mr. W. H. Squire gives us two ‘cello 
solos, Panzato’s ‘‘ Passione *’ and Sammartini’s ‘‘ Vivace.”’ 
(10-in. record. D1540. 4s. 6d.) Mr. Squire’s playing does not 
always record as well as it should, and there are some of the 
old faults of tone in ‘‘ Vivace,” but the ‘* Passione ’’ is very 
good indeed. Mr. Lionel Tertis’s beautiful playing of the 
viola is heard to perfection in two pieces ‘‘ Hier au Soir”’ 
and ‘An Old Irish Air’ (12-in. record. L1761. 6s. 6d.), 
although there is not very much to the music in either case. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Minuet’ and Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘* Chant 
Hindou,”’ violin solos by Bernard Reillie (10-in. record. 3985. 
3s.), are above the average. The music in each case is 
pleasant and simple, but the playing is exceptionally good. 
There is no fuss or affectation, and the tone is beautiful. 

Among songs the best is a record of Ulysses Lappas, 
tenor, who sings the famous ‘ Celeste Aida ’’ from Verdi's 
opera, and ‘‘ Cielo e Mar ” from Ponchielli’s ‘‘ La Gioconda.”’ 
(12-in. record. L1762. 6s. 6d.) The Verdi is superbly sung. 
Another tenor, Heddle Nash, singing ‘‘O Paradise *’ from 
Meyerbeer’s “‘ L’Africana”’ and ‘‘ Down her soft cheek a 
pearly tear” from Donizetti’s ‘‘ L’Elisir d’'Amore"’ (12-in. 
record. 9104. 4s. 6d.) is much less successful. When he is 
singing quietly he is all right, but at other times he tries to 
do too much, and his voice sounds forced. Dora Labbette, 
soprano, sings ‘“‘ At the Rainbow's End" and “ Song of a 
Nightingale.’’ (10-in. record. D1548. 4s. 6d.) The songs 
are mild and the singing adequate, but not very distin- 
guished. We prefer Thelma Petersen, mezzo-soprano, who 
sings ‘“‘ Aftermath’’ and ‘‘ The Dreary Steppe.’’ (10-in. 
record. 3986. 3s.) 


BELTONA RECORD 

Among the Beltona records this month are John van Zyl, 
bass, who sings “ Quaff with me the purple wine"’ and 
‘‘Drake Goes West” (7005. 4s.. 6d.) ; Fibich-Kubelik’s 
‘‘Poem”’ and Zsolt’s ‘‘ Dragon Flies,’’ two violin solos 
played by Isaac Losowsky (6057. 4s.); ‘“‘Just a Cottage 
Small” and ‘‘I don’t believe it,’ two fox-trots played by 
the Palm Beach Players (1005. 2s. 6d.) ; Grieg’s Norwegian 
Dance, No. 3, and Anitra’s Dance, played by the Sutherland 
Orchestra (1018. 2s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Drinking’? and ‘ Anchored "” 
sung by Mantel Hemingway (1006. 2s. 6d.). 
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HERE is nothing which revives us so 

much as a change by the seaside. Basking 
in the sunshine, drinking in the sea breeze, 
cure is inevitable; we come back new people. 
Many worn-out mothers and young children, 
living in the slums, are in urgent need of 
this cure. A complete change, a modest 
week or fortnight by the seaside, works 
wonders in these often dreary lives. 
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A NEW GUIDE AND BOOK 
OF REFERENCE 
FOR INVESTORS 


* The 


50 


Investments.” 


Chosen as the BEST in their respective 
classes, summed up and arranged in 
order of yield, together with full details 
of Capital, Reserves, Dividends paid, 
market prices, and other points in- 
dispensable to judicious investors. 


REVISED UP TO JUNE 30th, 1926. 
PRICE 


/ 


Post Free from the 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
LIMITED (Dept. B.), 
4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2; 


from whom may also be had on application, free of charge, a 4-page 
descriptive leaflet, with two specimen pages from the actual book. 
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The Southern New Hebrides 
An Ethnological Record. 
By C. B. HUMPHREYS. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 


This account of some of the ethnological conten of the 
five southern New Hebrides Islands—Tanna, Anaite Futuna, 
Aniwa, and Eromanga—is the first attempt to set Y dows the 
general cultures of this area in English. 


The English Village Community 
Examined in its relations to the manorial and tribal 
systems and to the common or open field system of 
husbandry. An Essay in Economic History. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHN. 
Fourth Edition, reprinted. 
With 14 maps and plates. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


The publication of this standard work, which was first issued 
in 1888 by Messrs. Longmans, Green and d Co., has now been taken 
over by the Cambridge University Press. 


The Medieval Village 
By G. G. COULTON. 


A new Impression. 
With 18 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 


The Place-Names of 


Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire 
By A. MAWER and F. M. STENTON. 
English Place-Name Society’s Publications. Vol. III. 
Demy 8vo. The price of this volume, with its 
essential companion, The Chief Elements Used in 
English Place-Names (Part 2 of Vol. I.), is 21s net. 
This volume alone, 18s net. 


The Home of the Monk 
An account of English Monastic Life and Buildings 
in the Middle Ages. 
By The Rev. D. H. S. CRANAGE, Litt.D. 
With 20 illustrations and 4 plans. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


The object of this little book is to attract the ordinary reader 
to the subject of English monastic buildings. 


The Threshold of Anglo-Saxon 
By A. J. WYATT. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The author’s purpose in this little book is to show 7 it is 
possible to bring some of the most interesting passages in Anglo- 
Saxon prose and poetry within the range of the beginner, by 
means of a normalised text, copious notes, and a — glossary, 
and at the same time to avoid dullness and difficul 


Small Talk at Wreyland 
By CECIL TORR. 
Abridged edition. With nine illustrations and a map. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s 6d net. 
Mr Torr has now brought together in a single pocket volume a 


large part of the contents of his three books published in 1918, 
1921, and 1928. 


“His books are of the rare kind to which one can return 
wepeatedly with pleasure, dipping and browsing at hazard, 
certain always of the best entertainment.”—MartIN ARMSTRONG, 
in The Spectator. 


The Antigone of Sophocles 
Translated by HUGH MACNAGHTEN, Vice-Provost 
of Eton. 

Foolscap 8vo. 2s net. 


German Influence in the English 
Romantic Period, 1788-1818 


With special reference to Scott, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Byron. 
By F. W. STOKOE. 
With a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 
“AULD REEKIE” 


ARRIVED in Edinburgh at the awful hour of 4 a.m., when one 
I: more concerned to sleep than to observe, but even then I 

could not but admire the graceful sweep of the far-famed 
Waverley Station. I emerged into Princes Street to find an 
electric welder plying his craft on the tram rails, and the build- 
ings around danced and swayed in a spluttering blueish light. 
A cosy bed, however, soon stopped my musings. 

The next morning I was rewarded by a splendid view of 
that most regal thoroughfare, Princes Street, now bathed in 
sunshine. The buildings which, the night before, appeared 
ghoulish, now stood erect and compelled an intense admiration. 
Almost in front of me rose the Scott Memorial, while away to 
the left Edinburgh Castle sprawled on the hill-top, keeping a 
watchful eye on the city below. 

A closer observation of Princes Street only served to heighten 
one’s first leaping emotions of delight. Bounded on one side by 
shops of royal mien, and on the other by gardens which sloped 
gently down to what appeared to be a natural gorge, it pre- 
sented a spectacle of unique charm. There was freshness and 
a suggestion of wide open spaces in the view. 

The shriek of a passing engine, and its trailing puff of steam 
revealed the fact that the railway line and the station were 
deftly hidden in that gorge, and one felt grateful to the designers 
for placing it where it could not obscure or deface the charm 
of the place. Those who are acquainted with that railway 
monstrosity, Charing Cross Bridge, will appreciate the position 
of the Waverley Station, securely tucked away below the level 
of Princes Street. 

On the Esplanade before the Castle one noticed a recent 
monument to Earl Haig, whilst innumerable boys clustered 
round every visitor and began to chant in the dull monotone 
of habitual guides: ‘‘ That is the house of Allan Ramsay, one of 
Scotland’s famous poets. It was there he wrote his first poem.” 

After shaking oneself free of these juvenile guides it was a 
delight to clamber on to the walls of the Castle, and to discover 
Mons Meg, the cannon one learned of at school, years ago. A 
new structure at the summit of the Castle proved to be the 
beginnings of the Scottish National War Memorial. 

Emerging from the Castle Drawbridge, I paced the Historic 
Mile to Holyrood Palace below, through narrow streets where 
laundry was hanging out to dry on wooden frames. Here it 
was that the old phrase about Edinburgh, ‘“‘ Pride and Poverty, 

’s mind. 
we the Castle, rugged and strong on the hill-top, Holyrood 
Palace appeared tame and uninteresting, and the soldier on 
guard was not sufficiently picturesque to hold the roving glance. 

There still remained time to make a hurried dash to the 
Forth Bridge, one span of which could be seen in the distance. 
It proved to be nine miles away, but it was an unforgettable 
sight ; a thing of beauty, of elfin grace and fairly-like tracery, 
that seemed to be poised so very deftly above the swirling 
waters of the Forth. ; 

On the way back to Edinburgh one mused on the majesty 
and daintiness of this bridge. It was as though some huge 
spider had thrown out the beginnings of his silky web across 
the Forth, for though the bridge is of steel it is as silky as 
a web. 


A more than usually interesting travel booklet has just come 
my way. It is the Summer Tours programme of the American 
Express, London Office, 6, Haymarket, S.W.1. It is attractively 
produced on art paper, the literary matter is excellent, and the 
pictures make one ache to travel. I would draw attention to 
Tour No. 6 in this booklet, 16 days in Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany for £32 10s. The tour extends through Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, Antwerp, The Hague, Cologne, Frankfort, the field of 
Waterloo, returning via Flushing. 


The same company issue a book of their Tours in North 
America. The service is excellent in every detail, and I would 
draw attention to their Inclusive Price Economy Tour. Tourists 
leave New York, and after a little sightseeing, travel to Phila- 
delphia. Thence to Washington, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Boston, and back to New York. This, at an inclusive price 
of £60. : ~ 4 : 

A booklet written in diary form has just been issued by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co., describing an inexpensive holi- 
day in Canada and the United States. It is a new service 
developed to meet the demand of visitors desirous of visiting 
Canada at a reasonable price. The journey across the Atlantic 
is made by liner, and visits are paid to Quebec and Montreal, 
Niagara, all for £35. Copies of this booklet can be obtained 
from 62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.1. 
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LIGGETT & MYERS—MEXICAN DEBT 
SETTLEMENT. 


There is a growing demand by investors in this country 
for information as to the best industrial investments in the 
United States. It may therefore be of interest to give par- 
ticulars of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, which is in 
the front rank of securities of that class. The capital con- 
sists of 859,856 Common Shares of $25; 1,516,718 Class 
**B ” Common Shares of $25, and 225,141 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Preferred Shares of $100, making a total capital 
of $81,928,455. There are also outstanding about 
$30,000,000 of Debenture Stock. The Common Stock 
Class ‘‘ B ” has the same rights to dividends and upon liqui- 
dation as the Common Stock, but has no voting power. 
The Preferred Stock has preference for assets and 7 per 
cent. Cumulative dividends, and has equal voting power 
with the Common. The dividends are paid quarterly. The 
following table shows the Income Account for the last two 
years ending December 81st :— 

1925. 


8 
17,028,475 
26,1 


1,712,645 
15,289,652 
1,575,987 
886,395 


1924. 


8 
13,714,197 
23,621 
1,720,747 
11,969,829 
1,575,987 
4,898,455 


Net Profit 
*Deduct 
Interest 

Net Income ... 
Pfd. divds. .. 
Com. divds. ... ,886, 
Surplus saa a me 5,827,270 5,495,387 
Earned on Com. (par $25) $6.35 $6.04 


“Difference between purchase price and par of Company’s Bonds pur- 
chased and cancelled during year, as required by trust indenture. 


The balance-sheet as at December 81st, 1925, shows the 
Company in liquid condition with current assets equal to 
nearly fifteen times current liabilities. Cash on hand totals 
$18,080,826, a new record for any year-end, and is itself 
equal to 2} times current liabilities of $7,154,771. The 


dividends paid on the Common and Common “ B ”’ Stock 
have been as follows :— ; 


1912 rer me. hs ie 3% 
1913-19 inclusive 16% per annum 


4% extra) 
1920 to March ist, 
inclusive oat a 
June, 1924, onward... 


. 


(including 


1924 


12% per annum 

16% (75 cents quarterly plus $1 
extra in March) 

10% Stock dividend in “B” 

stock declared extra in re- 
spect of 1925. 


7 * * 


The President in his report for 1925 stated that the 
Company will do no financing in 1926 through the medium 
of Common Stock, as had been the case in the two previous 
years, when approximately $10,000,000 of Common “ B ”? 
Stock were sold. He added that the Company’s financial 
position was now ample to take care of current expansion, 
together with the requirements for at least the next two 
years. 


January, 1926... 


* + * 


The Common Shares of $25 are quoted about 82-84, at 
which the yield on the basis of 16 per cent. per annum is 
4.8 per cent. gross, This does not compare favourably with 
the yield on Imperial Tobacco shares in this country, but 
it must be remembered that first-class industrials of this 
character in the United States stand on a lower yield basis 
than is the case with corresponding shares in this country. 

* * * 


Last week we gave some particulars with regard to 
the Mexican Debt Settlement, including the provisions 
which have been made for the ultimate payment of the 
arrears of interest. It is perhaps as well to emphasize the 
fact that the primary object of the modified agreement was 
to obtain an arrangement under which some payments in 
respect of the current interest on the bonds in question 
should be resumed at an early date. While it is recognized 
that the agreement is in many ways unsatisfactory, yet it 
was felt that any further postponement of a settlement 
might lead to complete default. " 


ee ee 
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